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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ATHEISi. 


A CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE AND ENGLISH WORKINGMEN,. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Sir James Mackintosh in Bombay, writing 
in 1805 to Dugald Stewart in Edinburgh, de- 
scribed the surprise he had felt upon finding the 
ingenious and beautiful theories, and refined and 
abstruee speculations, the inventions of forgotten 
men of genius, had fallen through so great a 
space as that which divides the philosopher from 
the ordinary man. The son of one of Sir James's 
pundits had told them that beside their myriads 
of gods, there was one whom they knew ouly by 


the name of Brim, or the Great One, without 


form or limits, whom no created intellect could 
make any approach toward conceiving; that in 
reality there were no trees, no houses, 10 land, 
no sea, but all without was Mara, or illusion, 
the art of Brim, and that whatever we saw or 
felt was only a dream. As Dugald Stewart was 
a zealous anti-Berkleian, and as Mackintosh did 
not rank very high in his philosophy the doc- 
trine of the independent existence of the mate- 
rial world, but thought that reasoning and prac- 


tice require no more than the unifurm succes- 
sion of our perceptions, the rubject would be one 
In the 


to interest both of these philosophers. 
notes and illustrations appended to his Phi/oso- 
phy of the Human Mind, Dugald Stewart printed 


the letter of his friend, in connection with some 


remarks upon the tenets of the Vedanti school. 


By the way, Sir W. Jones, Mackintosh, and 


Stewart all inclined to believe that these opin- 


ions were not so much the language of a philo- 
sophian system, as the byperbolical eifusions oi 
mystical piety! the language of devout mystics 


who would say, as we now often hear it suid, 
—“T nothing have, | nothing am.” 
Tis fifty years since ! 


part of Milton’s fallen spirits :— 


“ Others apart sat ona hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 
Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Of happiness and final misery, 
Passion and apathy, and glory and shame, 
Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy.” 


Town missionaries, and other Christian men 
and ministers, found that these speculations 
were rife among the Bradford operatives ; that 
they were exercising a practically pernicious 
influence, and that pious operatives were har- 
rassed and disturbed by the infidel propaganda. 
It was remembered that some eighteen years 
before no small stir had been made in that dis- 
trict by similar influences ; and that then infidels 
had poured contempt upon a Wesleyan preacher, 
who, as they said, disclaimed and denounced 
At that time Dr. 
Godwin, then pastor of a church, and tutor of a 
college in Bradford, had been induced to assume 
the office of Christian advocate, and to deliver a 


because he could not argue. 


course of Lectures on the Atheistic Controversy 


which did much to put to silence the skeptic 
These Lectures 
were republished in the United States, and met 
Again 
the venerable philanthropist and divine was 
called upon, and, under the circumstances de- 
scribed, undertook to deliver a course of Lectures 
on the Philosophy of Atheism, to the working- 


and to confirm the believer. 


with a very favorable reception there. 


men of Bradford. 


The theater of the Mechanics’ Institute was 
chosen for the place of meeting, and was thronged 


His duty in such a case is not to take the 


What would Mackin- 
tosh and Stewart have said, had they been told 
that thousands of hard-hauded artisans and fus- 
tian-clad weavers in England would become dis- 
ciples of a school more skeptical than that of the 
Vedanti? that they would emulate the better | pe! 


“ And to you, my fellow townsmen of the work- 
ing classes, may I jast say, that as I began public 
life with the working classes, so I close it with 
them. When first the influences of piety touched 
my mind, ardent and enterprising, I thought I 
knew something which I could advantageously 
Il went forth in the warmth of 
my zeal, endeavoring to make others participants of 
the advantages which I had received. But fifty 
years ago, things were dillerent ; instead of having 
a present of a Bible, I was pelted with rotten eggs 
Instead of crowded audiences at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, or multitudes that seemed to 
hang with listening interest on my very lips, they 
brought birds to fly at the candles and put them 
out (iaughter); they brought in dogs to fight with 
eats, and surrounded the door with a band of 
They broke open the very place in which 
we met, tore the poor unfortunate hymn books all 
to pieces, split the benches, which the next morn- 
ing were seen swimming down the stream—pulpit 
So you see that some progress 
Sir, and fellow-towns- 
men, I shall always, as long as my days are con- 
tinued, cherish a kind remembrance of the present 
you have given me this evening ; I shall consider 
it as an heir-loom in my family, and shall leave it 
to those who come after me as a memento to suc- 
It only remains for me to 


Morals, and Happiness. 


was singularly impressive and affecting. 


power. ‘“{ have endeavored to look every diffi 


light all is darkness, but that the religion of the 
Bible is from God, that it is man’s only hope, 
and man’s best friend.” 

The whole life of the lecturer gave weight to 
his arguments and to this closing profession. 
That life has been one of active benevolence. 
The workingmen, his hearers, knew that they 
and their fathers had benefitted by his sympa- 


and untiring advocate. 


wrong. 


given to the value and benefit of these lectures 


was made for the publication of the lectures 


bound Bible. 


the presentation was made. 


here :— 


becn a workingman all his days (cheers). 


somewhat better before he left it (cheers). 


him. 


pendent of their religious teudency. 


highest comforts man could enjoy. 


* * 


impart to others, 


(laughter). 


music. 


and all (laughter). 
has been made (cheers). 


ceeding generations. 
express my own feelings on behalf of the working 
classes, on behalf of all the inhabitants of this town 
—of England—of the whole human race—that all 
may be as happy as I am, inspired with the same 
views, cherishing the same hopes, having the 
same prospects; that they may have as little to 


’ 


cheer them in the prospect of the future, as, through 
a gracious Providence, I have. With these senti- 
ments I say—farewell (prolonged applause). 


The circulation of the printed lectures com- 


1200 copies of the Philosophy af Atheism were 


and a close inquiry is instituted respecting 
the bearing of the respective systems on Man, 


The closing appeal of the venerated lecturer 
In re- 
tirement and in the evening of his life he had 
solemnly examined the basis of his belief,—the 
faith which for fifty years had been his light 
and comfort, and which he had preached to 
others as worthy of all acceptation; from it he 
had derived his highest happinees and his best 
support,—animating motives and sustaining 


culty and every objection fairly in the face, and 
to ask, What could be said why I should not die 
as | had lived, in the faith of the Gospel? In 
preparing these lectures I have most carefully 
reviewed the whole argument, and my full con- 
viction iz, not only that if Christianity gives no 


clare non-allegianve to the church. But most 


the pricsts. Among the upper classes there is 
quite a difference of sentiment. 


support of the papal church in the coming trial. 


lishment go down. 


generous in their offerings. 


there is no compulsion in the matter, should de- 


of the common people are too ignorant and su- 
perstitious to think of disobeying the dictum of 


Some, retaining 
all their former devotion to the church, join with 
the priests in abusing the government, and talk 
largely about what must be done in the present 
emergency—and these will probably be the main 


But there are many of the more intelligent ones 
-| who care little for any of these thinge, and would 
not scriously ohject to seeing the whole estab- 
These, out of regard to their 
wives and daughters, will continue to call them- 
selves Catholics, and pay something towards the 
support of the system, but they will not be very 


them too. 


In one particular this change scems to make 
the church more papal than heretofore, and is a 
yielding of one of the points complained of in 
the Pope’s allocution of last year,—I mean in 
reepect to the appointment of bishops and priests. 
Heretofore, as the State paid them, it appointed 
The secular authorities selected the 
candidates for the bishoprica, and the Pope was 


thies with them, and by his labors to promote 
political reforms, enfranchisement, and social 
ameliorations ; that nothing fired his spirit and 
animated his strenuous exertions so much as in- 
justice and oppression; that the slave in the 
West Indies, and the unfranchised workingman 
in past years, had alike found in him an eloquent 
Christianity had never 
been wounded through him by priestly arrogance 
or indifference to personal, political, or social 


Valuable and encouraging testimony has been 
;| against this danger by legislation hereafter. As 
to the priests, it follows very naturally that if 
the bishops are named by the Pope, they will be 
;| appointed under the same influences, and be his 
ministers of religion and other gentlemen con- 
nected with the locality resolved that there 
should be a large edition published at a reduced 
rate for the benefit of the workingmen. The 
workingmen who had attended the lectures 
spontaneously resolved upon presenting a testi- 
monial to the lecturer, as a token of regard and 
affection ; it took the form of a beautifully 
A large public meeting was held, 
presided over by the chief magistrate, at which 
The newspaper 
report of the proceedings and of the speeches on 
the occasion is full of interest; but only one 
short extract, the closing sentences of Dr. God- 
win’s spcech in acknowledgment, can be given 


and incidents of a truly interesting character 
have grown out of them. A general demand 


“Perhaps,” said Dr. Godwin “he felt a little 
more interest in the working classes because he 
had sprung from that class himself (cheers). He 
did not blush to say that at an early period of his 
life his own hands had ministered to his subsistence, 
and he looked back to that period with honest 
pleasure. And since that time, although Providence 
had directed him to another line of action, he had 
He had 
been hard at work either in the study, the lecture- 
room, the pulpit, or the platform—but hard at 
work, all his life, endeavoring to make the world 
And 
now to the present—the sacred volume before 
He would not attempt on this occasion to 
enlarge on the value of that volume, he would 
only say that if there were anything like that book 
—or take ont one of the many books of which it was 
composed—if there were anything like it in all the 
world which was not connected with religion, infi- 
dels would consider it one of the most invaluable 
literary treasures the world ever possessed. Such 
1 collection of writings was most valuable, inde- 
Bat there 
was the origin of all their hopes—the source of the 
Take away 
the Bible ;—take away from the human race all 
the efleets which had been produced on the mind 
of man in cheering his spirits, individually and so- 
cially, and what a dark chaotic world this would 
* * * 


* 


invited to finish the matter by consecrating them, 


families in their own parishes. But now, as 
the State has cast off the church, it can hardly 
claim the power of appointing its officers, and | 
see not why the Pope may not now resume a 
power not enjoyed by him for these hundreds of 
years—that of electing bishops for New Grana 
da: and should that power be exercised, and 
masked Jesuits be sent here from the old coun- 
tries fur bishops, who can tell the consequences ? 
But I presume that the Congress will guard 


willing servants. But there will be a strong 
check upon them at any rate: for as their sup- 
port is to come chiefly from the voluntary con- 
tributions of their parishes, the tithe-payers will 
naturally demand their right to be suited in the 
appointments, so that the actual results will not 
differ materially from the present system, viz , 
the election of priests by the heads of families 
At all events [ trust some reformation will be 
effected in their morals, for as an educated and 
wealthy citizen, an ultra-montanist too, I believe, 
said tome a few days since, ‘We will let the 
priests know that if they do not behave better, 
we will have nothing to do with them, we will 
cast them off and find better ones to fill their 
places.” I could not help thinking, though I did 
not say it, how difficult it would be to find those 
“better ones,” for I am told by citizens here, 
that the city contains not a single priest who is 
not addicted to gross vices. However, if they 
find it absolutcly necessary, they will doubtless 
reform outwardly, and this is all that will be re- 
quired. 

But aro the people doing anything to meet 
the coming emergency? 1 cannot learn that 
they are. [ asked the gentleman named above, 
what would probably be done, and he said the 
church is in possession of considerable proper- 
ty now, consisting of convents, rents, funded 
money, Xe, and this will form the basis of the 
fand needed to support their worship, and the 
rest would be made up by voluntary contribu- 
tions from the more wealthy members. 

But I see that a more systematic and reliable 
plan than this is proposed by the “ Catolicismo,” 
a religious paper of Bogota, and as, so far as | 
have opportunity of observing, it meets with fa- 
vor, probably it will be adupted. It proposes the 
voluntary resuming of the old system of tithes 
and firat fruits; and by way of making it effi- 
cient, asks a census of all the Catholics in the 
State, so that the names of all being known, a 
sort of moral compulsion may be use bring 
out the “plata.” It hints, also, that t er- 
stitious fears of the populace can be m: .. use 
of to effect a much more correct census than the 
State has ever been able to make, which is very 
likely, but not very creditable to any concerned. 
As to the first fruits, it proposes to leave the 
amount entirely to the conscience of the people, 
taking care to quicken that conscience by time- 
ly admonition. Another part of the plan pro- 
posed is certainly commendable. It is to en- 
courage marriages among the people by reduc- 
ing the fees. At present the expense of the 
rite among the poorest of the people, is about 
eight dollars, including, I presume, the fee for 


indeed. The church of this country is guilty 


while the priests were appointed by the heads of 


mass, Xc., and as many of these people never 
owned so large a sum, marriages are very rare 


of forcing the people into almost universal adult- 
ery, by putting the marriage rite beyond their 
reach. This proposition has been republished 


reflect upon with pain in the past, and as much to 


menced at this meeting, and in half an hour 


~ 


sold; and a noble capital has thus been placed 


with approbation in the “ Estrella de Panama,” 
and no one finds fault with it publicly,—but no- 
thing isdone. The time of change is approach- 
ing, but nothing isdone. A few days since an 
article, written by a private citizen, appeared in 
the “Estrella,” severely chiding the acting bishop 
of this diocese for not stirring in the mattter, 
but it appears to have no effect. ‘ Poco tiempo” 
is the great rule of action with this people, and 
it scems impossible to substitute “ go ahead” for 


t. J. R. 
Panama, Aug. 15, 1853. 
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For the Independent. 


from slight causes. The other evil—inadequate 
support—is greatly increased by this. 1, for 
one, should never have made much complaint 
about a salary of $450, had I been suffered to 
pursue my own course—the course pursued by 
my grandfather and his successor in the mipis- 
try. I purchased a few acres of land, built a 
house, &c., and should have bad a living for my 
large family; and a large portion of my people 
were pleased, believing that their minister would 
be more like one of them, and enjoy better 
health, for a little labor with his hands. The 
minister was of the same mind ; and he still be- 
lieves (the opinion of others to the contrary not- 
withstanding) that many a country pastor would 
be better qualified for his work, in every respect, 
by a little more garden or field exercire. The 
yood father at the “Old Parsonage” has said 
some sensible things concerning ministers. But 
a few of my good people did not like the minis- 
ter’s having a place of his own. One class 
thought he would become “ secularized.” An- 
other was greatly troubled with the idea that 
their pastor was really intending to stay in the 
place—perhaps “for life.” And then farewell 
to the pleasing excitement of dismissions, and 
installations, and new ministers. What a dread- 
ful thought, that a man and his family should 
give themselves “for /ife” to the service of a 
people in spiritual things! What a hardship for 
a people to endure !—and this when they pro- 
fess to respect and love him above all other min- 
isters! ‘We love you dearly ; you are just the 
man for this place,—but we don’t want you to 
stay long.” 

These frequent changes are a great evil in 
many ways. The expense of moving is no small 
item. Directly or indirectly, this must be met 
by the churches. The loss of time is by no 
means inconsiderable,—three months on an av- 
erage, once in two, three, or five years. The 
wear and tear to the minister and his family, 


study, should also be considered. The love 
of home—common to ministers with others 
—must be torn eut of him, and sometimes this 
tearing makes a fearful rent. 
home a virtue in others, and a foible or a crime 
in the minister and his family? Say, Christian 
brethren, who are fond of frequent changes in 
the ministry. 

But the greatness of the evil consists not in 
any of these. One of the chief elements of use- 
fulness in the ministry, is the mutual acquaint- 
ance and love of pastor and people. M. has 
said that many of my people loved me, and that 
they still do so. 
of this. They will believe me when I say, that 
them are my spiritual children. With others I 
have drawn very near to the throne of grace, 
when their children, or companions, or friends, 
were bowed low under a sense of sins, or lifted 
up by the cross, and when sickness and death 
came into their dwellings. These causes of en- 
dearment are constantly multiplying so long as 
@ pastor remains with a people. 

Can another watch over and instruct my chil- 
dren with the care and interest of a father? 
Cen a stranger sympathize with those scenes of 
joy and sorrow which he has not witnessed, as 
one may do who was present? Can I minisier 
to others as I would do to those whose hopes and 
fears, pleasures and pains, I have shared for 
years? Never—never! Little do those breth- 
ren know of the mischief they occasion, when 
they endely sever, or cause to be severed, the 
cords of love which bind a pastor to his flock. 
Little did that good sister of my second parish, 
now in heaven, know of the dagger plunged in 
my heart, when she said, in view of the dismis- 
sion of a neighboring minister who had been 
twelve years in one place: “ I should think that 
was quite long enough. Twelve years is a great 
while for a minister to stay in one place.” AsI 
left the house after hearing this remark, soon 


thought: “And so, my good sister, ‘twelve 
years is quite long enough? Well, whatif your 
husband, whom you evidently love, should say 
in your presence the same thing concerning the 
marriage relation? Suppose you ascertain it to 
be his belief, that ‘twelve years is quite long 
enough’ for one woman to be the wife of one man, 
and the mother of the same children !—that at the 
end of twelve years, certainly, the husband would 
be justified in seeking a new wife, and a new 
mother for his children !—that ‘ twelve years is 
quite long enough’ for you to occupy his pleasant 
home! Itis ‘a great while,’ and you must budge 


analogy? Nota perfect one, I grant, but enough 
for my purpose. 

And then the importance of a minister's know- 
ing his people, and of his knowing too those 
multitudes, scattered here and there, who seldom 
or never go to the sanctuary, and of their know- 


me, dear reader, if 1 give another page in my 
experience, and if in so doing [ seem immodest. 

There was, within the bounds of one of my 
parishes, a man of sixty years, who for some 
reason had long since withdrawn from evangeli- 
cal preaching. Rumor said he was a Universal- 
ist—strong and confirmed. He had an interest- 
ing family of children, in years of young matu- 
rity ; they also were seldom seen at church with 


ank the dissipation of mind and habits of 


Is the love of 


I have had abundant proof 


their love was and is reciprocated. Many of 


after my settlement, I fell into this train of 


and give place to another!” And is there no 


ing him—it can scarcely be overrated. Pardon 


us. It was my duty, if possible, to throw around 





It is the frequency of dismissions, in many cases{and people, or to compel your minister to ack 


adismission. Thousands upon thousands in New 
| England are sirangers in the sanctuary, and be- 

yond the reach of gospel influences, chiefly be- 

cause the minister dues not remain long enough 
in one place to get access to their hearts. 

Becauce of these frequent changes, also, no 
far-reaching plans ean be laid. The best eys- 
tems of effort to draw in the young people, and 
to secure their attachment to the minister and 
to gospel ordinances, are overturned. Skeptics 
“are made by the same means. “I don’t believe 
in euch a Christianity,” is the language of many 
& young man who finds his pastor driven away. 
just as he begins to feel that he is his pastor and 
friend. 

But I cannot pursue the subject. My heari 
bleeds afresh as | recall the scenes through which 
I have passed. May God spare me from the 
pain of another dismission from a people whom 
1 love! 

Christian brethren, why do you drive from 
your midst the ambassadors of Christ, for faults 
common indeed to ministers as well as to others, 
but which would not endanger the residence of 
say other man among you ? 

How can you expect the minister to be con- 
tented and happy, and useful among you, when 
you give him to understand that you expect and 
Wisa him soon to pack up and be off! How can 
you expect Christ to bless you, when you thus 
treat his ambassadors ? 

There may be men in the ministry who love 
thus to go from place to place—anxious to bet- 
‘er their condition, ambitious of a higher sta- 
tion. But such men were not the men with 
whom I was associated. Not one of them sought 
a new field without being compelled; yet at the 
eud of the seven years of my tarrying among 
them, only two remained who were pastors at 
the time of my ordination. Three before my- 
self had left the ministry. 

A few words to “A Small Convention of 

Country Pastors” and to young men, and I have 
done. To the inquiries of the Convention | add 
io the answer of M. the following :—God in his 
providence has placed me where I am; there- 
fore, though I love the work of the ministry far 
better than farming, yet I am content, and shall 
continue here till otherwise directed by my Mas- 
ter. In my own judgnient I am in the path of 
duty, meeting my “covenant obligations,” imper- 
fectly indeed, but as truly as at any former time. 
lam so far prospered as to afford a reasonable 
prospect of paying my honest debts. My crops 
look as well as those of my neighbors, some say 
equal to any in the county. As to comforts | 
have more than I deserve—many more of a 
worldly nature than I ever had in the ministry. 
M. bas perhaps gone too fer, when he said that 
tam “ very aciive in the support of my pastor ;” 
yet I “esteem him very highly in love for his 
work’s sake.” We pay our minister, in a coun- 
try town, $1,000 per year. This sum I advo- 
cated as the least we ought to give, and of it I 
endeavor to pay my proportion. It will proba- 
bly satisfy the Convention to know that I pay 
more for the support of my minister, than did 
any man in my first parish for my support,— 
and this while I am a small farmer, just begin- 
ning, and somewhat in debt. 
To young men I would say, there is no work 
Hike thas of the ministry. Other callings are 
hymorable, but this excels them all. The am- 
Lussador of Christ isin the highest station ever 
oveupied by man. Other pursuits pay better in 
tuis life in worldly goods; but this is the most 
re‘fitable in the end. In other occupations, 
when euccessful, much satisfaction and many 
comforts are enjoyed; but this, when faithfully 
followed, gives higher joy, even when little or 
nothing seems to be accomplished ; and when 
the Spirit works with and by the minister, there 
is no other work so joyous. It has been for two 
months past, and still is to me, a delightful 
recreation to leave my cares behind, and 
preach to a neighboring congregation. It 7s 
a blessed work. Were it not that others are de- 
pending on me, for whom it is difficult to provide 
in the ministry, and with whom it is next to im- 
possible to move from place to place, this glorious 
occupation would fill my heart and hands, if | 
might be thought worthy, till heart and flesh 
should fail. There are trials and crushing re- 
sponsibilities in this work, found in no other. 
Let them all be told; there is no use in disguis- 
ing them. No permanent harm will result from 
a full disclosure. But in some respects a bright- 
er day is coming. While it tarries, let those 
who are young, and those who have few or none 
depending on them, with true heroism give them- 
eelves to this work, ready to die, if need be, with 
the harness on. Young men, it is a work wor- 
thy of your highest ambition, and promising the 
greatest of all rewards. If called to it, you are 
called nearest to your King; let not the greater 
exposure cause you to shrink. May “the Lord 
of the harvest send forth laborers into his har- 
vest.” *S.* 


HUMANITY. 


BY REV. HENRY D. MOORE. 





Humanity! I see that thou art embodied ! 
Thou art, to my idealism, one great man,-—the 
aggregation of the race. Thou art a man in his 
physical and spiritual individuality ; in his 
physical and spiritual relations and dependen- 
ces ; in his immediate and inherent capabilities ; 
in his ultimate and consequent responsibilities ; 


The source from whence this false idea of man 
originated may be thus briefly stated :—Man has 
been contemplated in his history rather than in 
his natore ; in his circumstances rather than in 
his heart ;—that because his history and his cir- 
curastances have received and portrayed subjec- 
tion and suffring, that so it must have been, 
and it is therefore determined that so it shall be. 
But while the echools have fostered this philo- 
sophy, while priests have consecrated, and while 
kings Lave protected it, Mun, moved by the 
might of an invisible spirit. has brought to light 
a new philozopky, which atks nor school, nor 
pricst, nor king to nourish, cherish or protect it ; 
which, independent of the false might and the 
false charms of scepter, steel, parchment, or gold, 
is startiing the world from the slumber of ages, 
and shaking the old. hierarchies from their long- 
vaunted sccurities, end making to totter the 
thrones of incumbent kings, by the magnitude 
of its princip.... the vastness of its truth, the 
comprehensiveness o. its resources, the splendor 
of its promises, and the grandeur of its prospec- 
tive rsults. This new philosophy is the Philo- 
sophy of the Heart! Man is discovering clearly, 
and still more clear as day eucceeds to day, that 
he is the centerand seurce of influences, mightier 
fur than ecepters of princes, more triumphant 
far than swords of conquerors, richer far than 
the treasures of the earth; and that those in- 
fluences can command the awakened and trem- 
bling nations, and lead them from the house of 
bondage. And from the commanding position 
into which the recognition of these influences 
elevates him he views the field, the glory and 
the joy of wide emancipation, and filled with 
thrilling impulses of hope and faith, he aspires 
and pants in the midst of the real to attain unto 
the possible; he yearns for the beiter,— 

“ And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression.” 

This Philosophy of the Heart recognizes and 
disseminates the idea of fraternity and brother- 
hood. This idea, embodied and presented, is the 
most glorious illustration of Humanity. It is 
the voul and power of the new philosophy. It 
teaches man strange lessons of truth; and he 
thinks he dreams when he first hears them an- 
nounced. Their strangeness startles him, and 
when he beginsto learn them, true in the longings 
of his deep sympathies, he is overwhelmed with 
amazement. These lessons look pitifully on his 
blindness, and scornfully on his chains. Their 
light imparts to him a glorious vision, and their 
fire melts his chainsaway. The new philosophy 
teaches man that the individual and aggregated 
wrongs of life have aricen out of, and been per- 
petuated by circumstances which he may now 
control, which must no longer exist. Its office 
is to remove the barriers which have iutereepted 
the intercourse of sympathies, lasting, holy, and 
redecming: to overturn, cast down, and destroy 
all the obstructions which have hindered the 
serene and gladdening flow of universa! uilection ; 
it brings together the long sundered elements of 
sympathetic life, beauty and power, and binding 
them in ithe close embrace of charity, consecrates 
them to the effort and the triumph of universal 
good. Itexplodes that darling idea of the old philo- 
sophy which has deluged the world with tears and 
blood, and rent the air with the acclamations of 
millions—Fatality! It unlocks the store-house 
where are garnered up the treasures of man’s 
energies; reveals to him the startling issues of 
his life, and the thrilling destinies of his nature; 
unfolds to him the means which infinite wisdom 
has adapted to his energies; itinspires him with 
unremitting zea], and noble, beroic ardor to toil 
that he may win. It teaches him that he my 
and must rise superior to circumstances. The 
notion of Fatality, as just stated, it explodes. 
[t demonstrates to him that, whatever may be 
the force of circumstances operating from with- 
out, the energy which may be developed from 
within may successfully grapple with them; and 
that the bondage, in the midst of which he has 
thus far toiled, originates in the blind and slav- 
ish subjection of the true, the established, the 
universal, and the superior, to the false, the 
accidental, the limited, and the base! 

That which is here and thus taught re- 
epecting man is not mere fancy-dreaming. These 
thoughts are showing themselves up as stern 
practical, life-realities! They can no longer 
elude the intelligent, thinking, feeling soul. 
Man is now charmed by their beauty, elevated 
by their inspiration, and commanded by their 
power. He feels his highest nature in all its 
stirring impulses. A new life inspires him, new 
strength bears him up, new blessings undreamed 
of before, unhoped, almost unwished, descend 
upon him. The veil is drawn aside which hid 
the future, and new and joyous scenes crowd 
upon his vision ; he shakes the chains from his 
hands, and sees them fall irreclaimably into dust 
at his feet, and prepares himsclf for a noble 
contest with life. He takes to himself the 
armor of Truth, Faith, and Hopoe,—splendid 
and adamantine; he looks toward the temple of 
reward for toils, fruition for hopes, and blessings 
for faith ; he calls up the myriad forms of con- 
quering thoughts; he discourses with daring 
destinies without a veil between,—his inter- 
preter being the indomitable heart which throbs 
within him; he bares his breast to the stroke 
and his brow to the whirlwind, defying the dart 
and scorning the tempest with the stern calm of 
his unwearied eye, and, like an eagle, that heeds 
not if the ocean howls along its thundering 


people. The increase of our churches has ex- 
ceeded our expectation, some of which have had 
the ordinary growth of an age in a few fleeting 
months, particularly those planted in the great 
centers of influence throughout the state. 
Their enlargement has not been spasmodic nor 
morbid. Though they have grown with almost 
the rapidity of Jonah’s gourd, they bear no signs 
of inherent weakness and mortality, common to 
organizations effected by the effervescence of a 
popular, ill guided excitement. They possess 
the elements of spiritual life, which have been 
efficiently operating through them in numerous 
channels for the amelioration of the world. And 
if as much cannot be said of the devout and en 
terprising spirit of all our churches, still their 
growth has generally been steady and healthful 

Our right to exist as a distinctive body beyoud 
the bounds of New England; is therefore no 
lnger a mooted question. We are now an 
admitted peer in the great household of Christ 
His visible body is incomplete without us. His 
glory is promoted by our advancement, and no 
great cifurt for the promotion of intelligence, 
virtue or religion, that demands the general co- 
operation of God's people, can well succeed that 
ignores our existence or disregards our aid. 

Such is the pleasing aspect of our ecclesiasti- 
cal history, from which we may obtain lessons 
of great moment and practical utility. As cir- 
cumstances impose obligations, our denomina- 
tional prosperity naturally suggests the observ 
ance of certain duties, as indispensable to future 
success, and to these, dear brethren, we now 
invite your serivus and prayerful considera- 
tion. 

1. We may learn from our progress the impor 
tance of justly appreciating the nature and utility 
of our ecclesiastical polity. Any system that 
succeeds well deserves favorable consideration, 
and if the Master bas given ours the distinguish- 
ing seal of his approbation both in his revealed 
Word and by the special interposition of his 
grace, it certainly merits such an investigation 
as will lead to a correct apprehension of its car 
dina! principles and practical operations. ‘Ibis 
is indispensable to an intelligent estimation and 
support of Congreygationalism. To be duly 
valued it must be rightly understood, and a just 
appreciation of its principles is necessary to a 
practical development of its efficiency and adap- 
tation to the varied states and exigencies of our 
churches. An aristocracy may exist in a high 
state of prosperity where the people are unac 
quainted with the science of government, and 
the pall of ignorance envelops the masses in its 
folds of deepest darkness. Indeed, a despotic 
dynasty is best suited to their condition. But 
democracy demands an enlightened popular will 
to enshrine its principles in the palladium of the 
national heart, and develop the genius of its in- 
stitutions in a discreet and prosperous manage- 
ment of governmental affairs. This is as true 
of the Church as of the State. And if, dear 
brethren, you would perpetuate the unity, peace 
and prosperity of your respective churches, it is 
needful for you to comprehend the nature and 
practical application of our ecclesiastical polity. 
If its administration were absolutely committed 
to your pastors, it might be sufficient for them 
to be versed in church government; but as the 
scepter is in your hand, each of you should 
understand the proper, the most efficient method 
of wielding it. If in other churches of our ord 
Jesus Christ, each candidate for membership is 
expected to know something of their “ Disci- 
pline,” or “ Book of Government,” ought not each 
member of ovr churches to be far more enlight- 
ened in our own theory, seeing all are called to 
aid in its administration ¢ 

The prine‘ples of this theory are found in the 
Scriptures, nad their application and utility are 
especially t.cn in the Acts of the Apostles. If, 
therefore, we would be infallibly instructed in 
apostolic principles of church government, we 
wust studiously investigate the revealed will of 
God on the subject. And as an aid to a better 
understanding of its principles, we would re- 
commend each of you, dear brethren, to secure 
some popular treatise on Congregationalism.* 
We would also affectionately urge you to peruse 
with care such a work, until you individually 
understand, to some considerable extent at least, 
the science of church government and the best 
mode of its administration. 

If this duty had been duly attended to during 
the last half century by our brethren and fathers 
of New England, we could doubtless this day 
number, west of Connecticut, some two thousand 
churches formed after their own simple ecrip- 
tural model. For the last eight or ten years 
this apathy has been gradually disappearing. 
Congregationalists have given the subject great- 
er attention, the fruits of which may justly 
excite our admiration and gratitude. If then 
this increased interest has been attended with 
such felicitous results, we affectionately intreat 
you ever to give this subject a proper share of 
consideration and regard; the effect of which 
will be as happy in the future as in the past. 
The faithful exercise of discipline in our church- 
es will ensue as a necessary, legitimate adjunct ; 
a halcyon unity and heavenly peace will preside 
in unrivaled majesty and unbroken continuity 
in our midst ; multitudes will be won by our in 
fluence from the allurements of vice, to throng 
our sanctuaries and seek our fellowship, and be 
wedded by ties of eternal attachment to our 
dearest Lord ; while the spirit of a sacred prop- 
agandism will prompt you to send the Gospel to 
the “regions beyond” ; and he who will live 
through another generation may witness the 
diffusive energy and utility of our principles in 
the organization and government of numerous 
churches, not only in our own state, but all 
along from the slope of the Alleghanies to the 
surges of the Pacific. And everywhere, under 
the shadow of their influence, will grow up pop- 
ular institutions of learning and all the concomi- 
tant blessings of Christian civilization and re- 
finement. 

2. We may also learn from our past prosper- 
ity the duty of properly adhering to our ecclesi- 
astical polity. No enterprise can succeed with- 
out attention. It may possess intrinsic excel- 
lences, but its unaided goodness will never in- 
sure it success. The Bible is the oracle of 
Heaven, and a light to illumine the gloomy, un- 
trodden pathway of mortals, but we must give 
heed to its imperative utterances and follow its 
illuminations, or it cannot accomplish its work 
of mercy. The system of human redemption is 


with unpleasantness and difficulty? We hope 
not, dear brethren: and we affectionately en- 
treat you ever to be ready to engage in this 
work. . 
Such an adherence: and ¢ upport of your own 
principles will, other t ‘ings being equal, secure 
the prosperity of your churches, and command 
the respect of the world. 

3. Another duty suggested by our past ad- 
vancement, is to guard with perpetual vigilance 
against the indulyence of denominational vanity, 
and an undue rlianece upon church polity, 
which are so easily engendered by a rapid 
increase of numbers, talent, wealth and infla- 
ence. Our reliance must be on God. and our 
exultation must be in Him only. Our past 
prosperily is as attributable to His influence, as 
the growth of vegetation is to the rain, the 
solar lightand heat. The ability and success of 
Gideon was not in the largeness of his army, but 
in the strength of his God. And this is equally 
true of ur. If, therefore, our increase begets 
self-reliance aud sectarian bigotry, the days of 
our prosperity ure numbered, and “tekel” is 
written on the walls of our sanctuaries. 

Our prosperity in the future, as in the past, 
depends not upon the superiority of our polity, 
but upon our continued reliance on the Divine 
faithfulness. God has smiled upon and pros- 
pered us, and made us glad in his salvation. 
And if we eoase not to rely upon Him, our future 
career will be made increasingly glorious by the 
delightful acqui itioa of numerous trophies to 
fill our churches and grace the triumph of our 
holy religion. 

But prosperity is often a snare 
numbering teracl was in danger of trasting in 
the mulnrude. And Nebuchadnezzar contided 
and gloricd in the strength and magnificence of 
his dominion, while the golden image of bis dy- 
nasty showed that the elements of national fee- 
blenees fad grown with the increase of bis king- 
dom. Our advancement may prompt us to a 
similar course, and the mom: nt we commence 
t, our strength diminishes. This danger arises 
chicfly from the blinding, infatuating 1 fluence 
of success. As the spring tide may conceal the 
perils of the deep, and inspire the mariner with 
confidence at the very point of destruction, so 
prosperity may hide the dangers of our way, and 
animate us with self-reliance and false security 
at the very moment of our spiritual declension. 
It may pervert our zeal into a vain ambition for 
greatness—tor the increase of our number, rather 
than for the soundness of our orthodoxy, the 
genuineness of our experience, and the purity of 
our demeanor. And misguiding our faith, 
that has hitherto reposed on the Great Keeper 
of Israel, we may rely upon ministerial ability, 
wealth. and other instrumentalities, for success, 
and, like the Laodiccans, flatter ourselves we 
“are rich, increased in goods, and wanting 
nothing” ; and instead of rejoicing in Christ, we 
may glory in the instrumental appendages with 
which we have encircled and sought to orna- 
ment his cross 

Thus our prosperity may tend to our enfee- 
blement—a result at once to be dreaded and 
guarded against; which can be done only by a 
prayerful resistance of every allurement to trust 
in the means of prosperity instead of Christ—to 
substitute the form of prety for the power of 
godliness, and to exalt a denominational polity 
above the cardinal truths of the Gospel. 

1, Our past prosperity also suggests the duty 
of employing every appropriate means to secure 
future success 

It ihe wi-dem and eflicieney of our principles 
were questionable, we might hesitate before 
making an additional outlay of time and means 
for their extension, fearing it might be a predi- 
gal expenditure which could be more frugally 
and efliciently employed in some other ecclesi- 
artical organization. But the conformity of our 
economy to the Word of God—its capacity for 
harmonizing the views and coalescing the ener- 
gies of God's people, and the success which has 
attended ita admivietration, demonstrate its in- 
trinsic excelleney and adaptation to the varied 
condition and exigencies of the churches. It 
was fitted to the Vilgrime of the Mayflower, in 
exile, on the ocean, and on the virgin soil of the 
unbroken wildernces. And as those recusanta 
outgrew their fechlenesa, multiplied their 
churches and enlarged the body politic, it 
proved itself adequate to every alternative and 
emergency. The mutations of eight genera- 
tions have tested its recuperative energy in 
cvery reversion—its adequacy to promote the 
unity and peace of each church and their mu- 
tual fraternization, and its efliciency in extend- 
ing the Redcemer's kingdom throughout the 
nation and the world. indeed, New England 
owes no little of her greatness and glory to these 
principles. Nhe is what her religion has made 
her. We may refer to the late general conven- 
tion at Albany for a more recent development 
of the wisdom and efficiency of our principles on 
an enlarged seale. It is no ordinary occurrence 
to see so numerous a body of men discussing the 
most exciting topics in the epirié of fraternal 
kindness, and after full and free discussion, 
reaching an entirely harmonious conclusion. 
Nearly or equally harmonious were all its do- 
ings; the wisdom and large hearted benevolence 
of which will be seen in their reflex edifying 
influence on the churches of the Kast; in aiding 
in the erection of upward of five hundred 
churches in the West, and in exciting other de- 
nominations to make corresponding and even 
preater efforts for the extension of the kingdom 
of our common Lord. And shall we, with these 
facts before us, distrust our own principles? If 
not—if their adaptation and utility are so obvi- 
ously established—then it certainly is our duty 
to employ every appropriate means for their ex- 


tension. Not with a bigoted zeal, but an 
enlightened preference. 


David after 


Not as if they were 
the whole of the Gospel, but as its handmaid, to 
serve its interest—as a means by which we may 
enjoy the Gospel, and extend its triumphs 
throughout the world. ; 

We exhort you, then, dear brethren, to aim 
for their permanency, extension and triumph ; 
not merely for their own sake, but as a means 
of establishing evangelical truth and enthroning, 
holiness in the world; nor by building with 
materials surreptitiously secured from other 
bodies, but with those we may bring from the 
kingdom of darkness into a covenant alliance 
with Christ and his people. 

A few of the most essential means to be used 
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altogether differing from an ordinary congrega- 
tion, and composed of persons unused to worship, 
and for a great part of men opposed to Chris- 
tianity, a critical, earnest, and respectful atten- 
tion was paid to lectures which, in some cases, 
occupied nearly two hours in delivery. Dr. God- 
Win’s style is singularly simple and perspicuous ; 
and on this occasion the high argument was con- 
ducted with the easy freedom which permitted 
of expansion, and fresh illustration, when appear- 
ing to be required by the expression of the up- 
turned countenances of earnest listeners. 

As the purpose here is rather to exhibit a 


benevolent labor. 
year; he has been and is a man of many books, 
but they have all been made tributary to the 
Book. The great Polyglot Bible is his daily 
companion ; he will die a student. 


sire to have his hand placed on that Book, 
and especially on the words to which, in the in- 
timacy of friendship, he refers as the sum of his 
theology and the foundation of his hope: “ God 
80 loved the world that he gave his only begot- 


Dr. Godwin is in his 70th 


When heart and flesh fail he would de- 


ten son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish but have everlasting life.” 





“THAT FARMER.” 


Messrs. Eprrors :—By reason of the abun- 
dant rains in this region, the busy season of 
haying has been unusually protracted ; but it is 
over at last, and “ that farmer,” though still find- 
ing enough else to do, will now redeem his 
promise of saying a few words to your readers. 

It was my intention to discuss somewhat free- 
ly several points presented by your farmer cor- 
respondents; but some of your readers are be- 
coming weary of this “incessant harping about 
ministers’ salaries,” and probably there has been 


that family the influences of Christianity, and 
to win them to Christ. For this purpose their 
reepect and confidence must be gained. This 
was a work not of a week nor of a month, per- 
haps only of years. Of ministers they were 
shy. Opportunity, however, was not long want- 
ing to show the father that the minister consid- 
ered him as a man on 2a level with himself. He 
could do no otherwise than return my courtesy 
by an invitation to call. 
opportune, and a promise was given to comply 
at @ more convenient time. This promise was 
remembered. The interview was pleasant to 


The hour then was not 


in the circumstances which surround him, and 
with which he co-operates, or against which he 
opposes himself ; in all that he has todo, in all that 
he has to dare, and in all that he has to suffer; in 
the energy that he can command from within, 
and the instrumentalities he can challenge from 
without ; in his faith, with its patience and its 
purpose ; in his hope, with its blessing and its 
promise ; in his prayer, with its support and its 
tendencies ; in his love, with its solace and its 
attractions ; in his inspirations, which cheer him 
when his soul is weary with trial, which blees 
him when his spirit is shaded with care, which 


surges, or if the earth rocks or the mountains 
totter, but spreads his wings, and ekyward soars 
to fold his plumage in the serenities of the upper 
heaven ;—so he, diedaining and triumphing over 
all discordant elements, seeks repose amid the 
sympathies of the Father of the Universe. And 
amid the blaze of glory which surrounds him, he 
feels that light is truth, and that truth is might ; 
and the shrill harmony of the voice of his 
“ Excelsior” spirit is heard :-— 
Light, more light still.” 
caine 


PASTORAL LETTE 


the grandest scheme ever devised in the coun- 
sels of Heaven, but it could not be carried out 
without the Redeemer’s efforts for its accom- 
plishment. He sacrificed his life to consummate 
that benevolent design. How, then, can we ex- 
pect that our ecclesiastical polity will take care 
of itself? That it is wisely conceived, well cal- 
culated to protect individual interests, bring out 
the latent energies of the brotherhood, and wor- 
thy of universal approbation, we fally believe. 
But these excellences will not sustain it, with- 
out your attention and support. : 

Our past prosperity, dear brethren, is propor- 
tioned to the adherence of our people to their 
own principles; and we may expect that such a 
course will never fail to be attended with simi- 


Increased liberality in the remuneration of 
your pastors is in many cases indispensable. 
Their frequent removal:—a formidable obstacle 
to the growth of our churches—are too often 
attributable to the parsimonious provision made 
for their support, and some are even tempted to 
relinquish their work by the want of worldly 
competency; while, we fear, many @ pious, 
promising youth is turned from the ministry by 
the fear of future destitution. This painful re- 
sult can be avoided by a more generous support 
of those already in the pastoral office. ‘They 
that preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel. 
Why, then, should any of your pastors be as the 
beast of burden that carries the jewels and 
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as at other places, and treating the family as a 
part of his charge. Step by step their confi- 
dence was secured in good degree. Neighbors 
said, Only give our minister time, and he will 
have Mr. —— and family all at the meeting— 


and regularly supported somewhere between tie 
t) whee of the palace and the penury of the 
almshouse. Any provision short of this is dis- 
creditable to Christianity and suicidal to our 
churches. ‘ ; 
Another means of future prosperity which we 


and which wing his spirit for an enduring flight 
—making him to triumph over all time, and 
against all adverse cir tances—pointing his 
gaze to the garland of beauty, fragrance, and 
life—revealing to him the startling truth, and 





Let it be said briefly, that these lectures show 
that Atheism has no other foundation to rest upon 
than doubtful speculations, and cannot obtain 
certainty ; that it is opnosed to the constitution 
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CHANGES IN RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


decisions. This is both a duty anda privilege : 
and if so, none ehould forego the privilege nor 
neglect the obligation. Inattention in this par- 
ticular isa practical relinquishment of your own 
system. It is throwing the administrative gov- 


persons, found in every church of my acquaint- 
ance, and I presume in all churches, whose 
hearts devise liberal things concerning the 
minister. “ My experience,” if truly written, 






Drar BreTHREN :—Permit us to remind you, 
in this the Annual Addrees of the General Asso- 
ciation, of some of the most important duties sug- 
gested by our denominational prosperity, the faith- 





In my last letter to The Independent I wrote 


ith prompt attention. 
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of human nature; and that its moral aspects 
and tendencies are repulsive. The various 
Atheistic hypotheses are then examined ; accord- 
ing to these the Atheist has to show that matter 
&e., had a beginnning without a Maker ;—or 
that the whole system of Nature has existed as 
it now is from all eternity ; and the absurdities 
in which this hypothesis is involved are exposed. 
A third hypothesis, that of the Eternity of Mat- 
ter, and that the various forms of existence spring 
solely from its Inherent Properties, is stated and 
the arguments for itexamined. Ralph Cudworth, 
Who incurred the suspicion of skepticism by his 
rare courage and simple truth in stating the 
arguments of the skeptics he confuted, was not 
more candid than our lecturer, in dealing with 
these hypotheses. The discussion then advances 
to the argument from design; which, though 
Somewhat undervalued by certain modern 


of the radical change in the relations of Church 








would indeed in this respect present many dark 





and State made by the new constitution, and in 
this intend to speak of some of the probable 
and actual results of this change. 

The first effect of the new law, and indeed 
almost the only visible effect thus far, has been 
to stupefy the people with amazement at their 
novel position, so as to prevent that prompt ac- 
tion which is so needed in order to make pro- 
vision for the supply of the new support, made 
necessary by the withdrawal of the secular arm. 

In less than three weeks from this date the 
people of New Granada will find themselves 
freed from all obligation to any religious system, 
except the law of their own will, and the papal 
church, hitherto supported by the State, will be 
left without claim upon the people for any but a 
voluntary support. A papal state church 


peri dark as those of “ Shady Side,” cer- 


tainly much darker than the experience of 
H—ne, (who, by the way, seems, from his own 
story, to be a man of very uncommon sense, ) 
yet the picture would be enlivened by some, 
yes, many bright spots. There were kindnesses, 
and those not a few, scattered all along my seven 
years’ path, which did good to both soul and 
body—kindnesses which caused the tear to start, 
and will still do so, as they are gratefully re- 
membered, till life’s last hour. It is true, as M. 
has said, that my people did not defray my ex- 
penses; but this was not the fault of all the 
people. It was rather the fault of a few, and 
those mostly among the managers and the more 
wealthy. There are those aspiring to be lead- 
ers in Israel, who believe that the poorer minis- 





perhaps members of the church. The young 
people did come to meeting, and to the pastor's 
house, and manifested good feeling and kind- 
ness. A mutual acquaintance was formed, and 
the way prepared to do them good. But, alas, 
the pastor must not remain to gather these 
sheaves into the garner of his Lord! A few 
months, in the estimation of some, was “ quite 
long enough” for this poor servant of Christ to 
The novelty of a new minister had 
lost its charm, and a few Christian brethren, 
who had solemnly promised to do all in their 
power to stay up the hands and encourage the 
heart of the pastor, seemed to have made stronger 
promises to the enemy of souls, to their own 
will, or to something else. And this so-called 
Universalist was constrained to say, and did say 
in my house,—“ We are sorry to have you leave ; 


association, and of an eternity of happy being. 


creature of circumstances 


winning it to his constant faith, that his existence 
is progressive ; his inspirations and his aspira- 
tions joining to assure him of the divinity of his 


Humanity is comprehensive of man as he is, 
and not as the world has interpreted him. The 
Old School philosophy has not regarded him as 
endowed, as inspired, as energetic. It has re- 
garded him as the negation of creative power 
and ekill, moving through life to its close, im- 
pelled by the unyielding force of circumstances, 
demanding his submission ; rather than contem- 
plated him as the Divine Yea! the eternal 
affirmative,—the living, thinking, active proof of 
God! It has regarded him as the bond-slave of 
tyrants, the unmurmuring subject of kings, the 
which controlled 
him ; incapable of an effort to uncrown them, 


ful observance of which is indispensable to the 
‘future unity and enlargement of our Zion. 

The bird's-eye view of our progress and cor- 
relative duties, with which we are favored at 
our present convocation, deeply impresses our 
hearts with the benignity and faithfulness of 
our covenant-keeping God, and our obligation 
to re-consecrate orrselves—our all—at the shrine 
of devotion, to accelerate the final triumph of 
his Mediatorial kingdom. We desire to produce 
similar convictions in your hearts, by unbosom- 


ing our own. . ees 
Let us briefly review our history, that in its 
light we may decover our duties in their most 
obvious, impressive, and legitimate aspects. 
Until a recent date our existence beyond the 
bounds of New England was not always r— 4 
acknowledged among the thousands of Israel. 
And where we were recognized, it was often 
with jealousy and intolerance. Those of us 
who manifested an enlightened preference for 
our polity were often suspected of theological 


ernment into the hands of a few, and presenting 
the anomalous aspect of professedly democratic 
communities controlled by comparatively few of 
their members. Such a course, though fre- 
quently attributable to inconsideratiop, gen- 
erally indicates a want of regard for the cause 
of the Redeemer—depreciates, in the estimation 
of others, the utility of Congregationaliem, and 
often creates, in our churches, jealousy and dis- 
cord. Those who refuse to act in the church, 
or neglect to attend its convocations, too fro- 
quently censure the motives, measures and 
decisions of those who have acied ; and thus 
alienations are produced by neglect. We would 
admonish you, dear brethren, in all s mplicity, 
to guard against such @ course, by cherishing in 
your own bosoms a deep interest in every move- 
ment of the brotherhood, and by being habitu- 
ally present with them, to share in their delib- 
erations and decisions. 
Besides, each ought to aspire after a faithful 
administration of discipline, and cheerfully bear 


would urge upon your consideration is to en- 
courage pious young men to prepare for preach- 
ing the Gospel. This did not appear so essen- 
tial ten years since, but now it is an imperative 
duty, becaueo the demand for clergymen appears 
greater than the supply, and many of x 
churches are unable to obtain pastors. 6 
would therefore urge you, dear brethren, to set 
this subject fairly before the youth eee 
spective families and congregations, an : t “y 
are too indigent to obtain the educational quali- 
fications for the work, it will be your privilege 
to contribute to their aid; and if that proves an 
inadequate revenue, to recommend them to the 
favorable consideration of some of the educa- 
i jeties. 
a if you would hasten the advancement 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom, you must adopt a 
systematic and enlarged habit of beneficence. 
The past disinterestedneas of the New England 
churches, in pouring their wealth so freely and 
the treasuries of our benevolent in- 


largely into 
changed suddenly to the voluntary system ! 


But how do these changes affect the people? 


lly announces to his friends and the pub 
lat 08 CLARK-STRERET, a © ae 
ill be h to wait upon any who ms 
vill be happy pon any who m™ 


tersare the better they are likely tobe. One dea- 


defection or irregularity of life, and if treated as 
con said as much to me while I was his pastor ; 


ag Se eS eee a part of the sacramental host of God's elect, it 


unthrone them, escape them, improve them, 
us who do not give our confidence to a minister 


his proportion of the burthens and responsibili- 
or crush them. It has regarded him as made 


Christian advocates, is that which irresistibly ties connected with its exercise. The importance 


stitutions, and in many cases to aid other de- 
commends itself to the general understanding. 


nominations, shows that Congregationalism has 
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‘rs and others to favor him with a 


But it is so no longer. The swaddling-clothes 


@ conqueror or to delight the gaze of a prince. of our infant feeblonese are succeeded by the 


of natural science which he has cultivated. It has regarded him as enduring life-long suffer- 


uid through the animal system 
The nature, character, and government of the 


i lly beget benevolence and call forth 
fulness. And will any of you neglect s0 impor- they naturally beg 


this. enerous contributions of the brotherhood 


he will be prepared to show them an ex- 
f Fancy Furs of every variety, and he 


ration to abstract a larger portion of their earn- family. My brethren in the ministry could 
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that his uniform policy b: « been non-intervention 
in the affairs of Her Mejvety’s government. It 


your bodies a living sacrifice” to Him, so that 
“whether ye eat. ov drink, or whatsoever ye 


do,” i* may be at! te the glory of God. The “2a is enough for him to be the husband of the 
heline of eultdenisl & te Queen and the father of priaccs,—a model hus- 
Osi bb fievll pe your ° : a 

Your orthodoxy and Scriptural polity will not | band and father—and the head and patron of 


all and sundvy enterprises for the physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral improvement of the people. 
Others have conjectured that the pacific po- 
licy of England was dictated by a fear of revoiu- 
tion at home in the event of war. But there is 
no more danger of a revolution in England than 
in the United States. There will never be any 
other revolution in that country than such as 
words and opinions may effect. 

The explanation of the temporizing course of 
England is given in an aversion to war upon 
commercial and economical grounds, with refe- 
rence to her own trade and her national debt, 
and the reluctance of her aristocracy to give 
loose reins to a popular war in continental Eu- 
rope. Mr. Cobden, though his defense of the 
government was repudiated by Lord Palmerston 
a3 au imputation upon the national honor, afier 
all stated the case just asitis. The people of 
England feel that tho ministry has been lacking 
in spirit, and that the national honor has been 
compromised ; but after all, the commercial and 
economical view of the question presented by 
Mr. Cobden will prevail. 

We cure little fur the honor of England or 
France. What is called national honor is com- 
monly a cheap affair. But in over-riding the 
national honor of England and France, kussia 
has gained this point ;—she has eatisfied herself 
that the powers of western Europe will not brave 
a general war in order to resist her aggressions 
in the East. This isa great point gained. It 
is worth more than a victory. It makes her 
future conquests easy and sure. She has only 
to bide her time. By and by there will be a 
change in France ; or a change in the relations 
of England and France; then Russia will march 
down upon Constantinople, and there will be no 
fleets from western Europe to pass the Darda- 
nelles and to dispute her progress. 

But this is not all that Russia has gained. 
She has enfeebled Turkey. She has thrown 
upon the Porte the burden of an enormous debt 
incurred for useless measures of defense, the bur- 
den of revolted or disaffected provinces, and the 
greater burden of a turbulent and disaffected 
army levied and marched only for a cowardly sub- 
mission to the onemy. Moreover she has dis-spi- 
rited the people of Turkey; for when will a na- 
tion brow-beaten by an insolent foc and tampered 
with by temporizing allies, again rouse itself for 
ita own defense * Then, too, Russia has gained 
in Turkey a politico-religious footing for her 
future operations: concessions that no govern- 
ment jealous of its honor and conscious of its 
strength would ever have made. What has not 
Russia gained by her insolent demonstration in 
the face of treaties sanctioned by the whole of 
Europe ? 

The end is not yet. Russia may feign peace, 
and satisfaction, for wrongs which she herself 
has instigated. Sho may evacuate the princi- 
palitics. She may seem to reepect the iategrity 
of Turkey. But Russia isalways at work. She 
works in the dark; and when discovered and 
exposed, she waits till the bluster is over, and 
then goes to work again. Sle means to possess 


necessarily of themselves secure prosperity, nei- 
ther will they atone for any degree of worldli- 
ness or personal impiety. “ lf any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ he is none of his.” 
Without that, your faith is vain and your pre- 
tensions ate a solemn mockery. How,in such a 
state, ix it possible to labor successfully for the 
promotion of Ilis glory? And if efforts are then 
made with a burning zeal, the motives prompt- 
ing them must be surdid and selfish which cvt 
off all rcavonable expectation of prosperity. It 
is state’) of the primitive churches, that “ walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost, [they] were multiplied.” And 
ifas much can be said of your personal piety, 
similar Lapniness and success will be experi 
enced by our churches. Your own hearts will 
be constantly strengthened and enriched with 
the consolations of the Spirit, unity and love 
will pervade our borders, multitudes of such as 
will be raved may be expected annuaily to swell 
our rai kz, and the intelligence which you will 
send this body every coming year will create 
gladness and gratitude, sweeten each exercise 
with the joyfulness of a eacred jubilee, and 
greatly aid in preparing the members for the 
tuils and duties of ife and the bliss of heaven. 

And now that we have tus pointed out some 
of the duties suggested by our past prosperity, 
the observance oi which is necessary to future 
suceces, permit us, dear brethren, to remind 
you that life is a brief period for the accom- 
plishment of the much you have to do. Eternity 
isnigh. ‘“ \Whatsoever [therefore] your hands 
find to do, do it with your might.” Then will 
our Zion prosper, the world be blessed, and you 
at last united with the ransomed church in the 
Celestial sanciuary. 
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RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The last mail brought advices of the final set- 
tlement of the difficulties between Russia and 
Turkey; yet at the very latest these advices 
were contradicted by a telegraphic despatch 
from Vienna, to the effect that Russia had not 
withdrawn her troops from the Danubian prin- 
cipalities, and that the Porte had refused to accept 
the protocol of the four powers till this was done. 
The final solvtion of the vexed “ Eastern Ques- 
tion” is therefore in a3 much obscurity as ever. 
The agreement cf the four consulting powers, 
England, France, Prussia and Austria, and the 
professed assent of the Czar to their protocol, 
augurs that the peace of Europe will be pre- 
served. Viewing the question in the abstract, 
we are extremely glad of this result. So tremend- 
ous would be the disasters of a general war at 
this time—with the recent improvements in the 
art of destruction, and with the desperate ener- 
gy of modern wilitary diecipline—that we are 
ready to exclaim, “ Let the peace of the world 
be maintained at any price.” 

But war is not always the worst calamity that 
oan befall a nation. Peace purchased at the 
expense of liberty, by the suppression of thought, 
by odious restrictions upon commerce, upon tre- 
vel, upon roligion, upon social intercourse, upon | - ~ : 
domestic life, upon whatever makes existence in Constantinople, and she yet will possess it. 
this world a benefit cr a pleasure to the individ-| _ Some affect to ree no harm ia this. Mr. Cob- 
ual man,—a peaco ‘conquered’ by the force of den tells us that there wo ‘dd be an octasl gain 
arms, by the threat of exile, of imprisonment, | ‘0 the trade of England by the transfer of Con- 
or of death,—a peace propped up by bayonets, stantinople to Russia. That is a question of 
barricaded with cannon, 2nd watched over by a hemp vs. silk, in which we think his statistics 
lynx-eyed jealousy that prices iato tho confiden- | @t@ at fault. The commercial policy of Russia 
tial whisperings of the chomber and the inmost |18 narrow ; that of Turkey is iree. The trade 
thoughts of the sowl,—a peace that involves the of Turkey is increasing largely every yea , and 
consdlidztion and the perpetuity of stupendous | ™2Y be judiciously nurecd into an im, stant 
wrong2,—such a peaco mey be a greater calam- branch of the cemmorce of the bea id. ; 
ity than a tewporary wer that should eweep _Mr. Cobden tells us, also, that I urkey h.3 no 
away oppression and establish the Right. In this right in Europe ;—that Bet comi-Oarberiem Coes 
view we were not unwilling that the issue between | 20t belong upon the coli of Europoaa a 
Russia and Turkey chould be tested by arms ;— | UR. the 


Such language hardly comperts wit! 
for in a yar that should cfizetually employ the noble scntiments of universe! brotherhood £0 
forces of Russia in aggression or defense against 


often uttered from the same source. It savyors 
the Ottoman Empire exd its western allies, there | $09 much of ihe doctrine that free persons of 
would be hope fur Hungary, fur Italy, fur all the | ¢olor have no business in the United States ; 
oppressed millions of contizental Europe. Both | that Indians and Mexicans have no right upon 
Hungary and !taly Lave proved themselves able | # soil where civilized man has pianted his foot. 
to cope with Aus.ria, to maintain their national- Tho fact is, that men and nations belong where 
ity and their Iodepondenes as against the usur- they are born, or where they find themselves by 
petions of the Housc of Mapsburg. Both Hun- ihe ordering or that Providence which bas fixed 
gery aud Italy ure able wud ready to do this the boundaries of their several hubitatious. To 
agaio. Russia alowe holds thew dowa. By in- be rN, the Turks entered Europe 9; sei aa 
voking the aid of Russia ia 1848 to suppress a| but if we go back to such wutecedents, there 
eucce sful revolution in her own dominions, Aus- | i8 hardly a civilized nation of the earth that 
irian sunk into the pesition cf a second rate | °USS* not, by the same reasouing, to shift its 
power, 4 uicre satellite of the Czar. Beggared | 14#rters. = 
and enfeeb!d, in constant terror of her own Mr. Cobden says further, that it is the duty 
subjecte, Austria holds ber unlawful possessions of England, if she shall interfere at all in the 
on the Dana'e and on tue Po solely by virtue of affairs of the Ottoman ewpire, so care fur the 
the name ot Rus ia. Ovce let Russia be involved | Christian population of Turkey, and to consult 
in Wer wi Teskey—a wor that would em- | ‘heir wishes with respect to the existing govero- 
ploy ett the forces not needed on the Circassian | ment. This would be just and foreible, if the 
frontier,—end che standard of independent na- present a at all a question between 
tionality would again float at Pesth and at Mil- | ‘he Chrictian and the Mobummedun population 
an. When we reflect upon the probable gain to of the Empire. Russia affects to make her 
the cause of frecdom from a general war in quarrel with Turkey ® question of religion. 
Europe, our congratulations at the assurance of | But have the Christian population of Turkey in- 
peace arc somewhat moderated. Such a war | Vited her protection? We have the best ground 
must ccme. There must be a final and decisive | {or believing that not even the Grecks, as a 
conflict between Despotiem and Liberty. The| Whole, desire Russian supremacy in Turkey. 
Peace Society may as well make up its mind to Many of them would prefer their present com- 
that. Perhaps, however, the time is not yet; | parative independence under the Sultan to a 
and the patriots that pine in exile and groan in 


dependence upon the Czar. The Greeks, no 
dungeons, and the martyrs that ery from beneath doubt, themselves wish to become masters of 
the altar, must wait a little longer. 


Constantinople, and to re-construct the Byzan- 
The peace of Eurcpe is to be maintained ;— tine empire; this is the foolish ambition of the 
but at what cost? At the price of the dishonor 


court of Otho, and of the politicians and the 
of England and France, and of the self-respect ecclesiastics of Athens; and if Russia will help 
and the national spirit of Turkey. France, in- 


them to this, they desire her aid. But the 
deed, has won the reputation of prompt and en- Greeks in Turkey, while they would hail the 
ergetic action in Eastern affairs. But it should 


advent of a Greek or a Russo-Greek army that 
be remembered that Louis Napoleon was on the | should re-establish Greek power in Constantino- 
point of assuming the title of ‘ Protector of the 


ple, do not wish, under the name of religious 
Holy Places,” which Nicholas claims; and that | protection, merely to change their political mas- 
in imitation of his uncle he endeavored to gain, 


ters. 

and by certain secret concessions of the Porte,| The Armenians, the Roman Catholics, the 
actually did gain a sort of predominance in the | Copts, the evangelical Protestants, do not desire 
politico-religious questions of the East. This, | to exchange the government of Turkey for the 
indeed, was one ground of complaint with the | government of Russia. There is more religious 
Czar, and a cause of his warlike demonstration | freedom now in Turkey than there is in France, 
against the Porte. Louis Napoleon had per-| or anywhere upon the continent of Europe, with 
sonal aims and interests to protect in the Otto-| the exception of Belgium, Sardinia, and the 
man Empire. Moreover, he had a pique to re- | Protestant Swiss Cantons. This we shall illus- 
sent. Had Nicholas recognized the nephew in 


trate when we come to speak in detail of mis- 
1852, the year 1853 instead of witnessing a | sionary operations in Turkey. In parts of the 
French ficet in Besika bay to hold in check any | empire remote from tbe capital, it may still be 
designs of Russia upon Constantinople, would | possible for a religious persecution to srise and 
have witnessed these two worthies discussing the | to gain some strength before the will of the Sul- 
partition of the Ottoman Empire over their cof- 


tan can check it; but the government of Tur- 
fee and nargilehs upon the banks of the Golden | key is far more tolerant than that of Russia. 
Horn. Prussia adhering to her policy of non- |The ascendency of Russia would be the ascend- 
intervention, Austria of necessity succumbing to | ancy not of Christianity, but of the corrupt, su- 
Russia, England could not have borne alone the | perstitious, and bigoted Gre.x Church :—-or as 
brunt of defending treaties made in common for | the Emperor styles it, the Russo-Greek Church. 
all Europe, and Russia and France would have | This would be followed by tie immediate expul- 
earvid up Turkey to their own taste. For the | sion of the American missionaries from Con- 
present, therefore, France has saved the Ottoman | stantinople, by the proscription of the Protestant 
Empire. Yet after all her valor, France has| converts, and by the persecution of Roman 
yielded to the Czar his most essential point, | Catholics, Copts, Jacobites, and Mohammedans 
by consenting to a basis of peace in which the | Nothing could befall the interests of civil and 
evacuation of the Danubian principalities by the | religious freedom and of haman progress in 
Russian forces was not made a primary and an | Turkey, more disastrous, more destructive of all 
indi-peneable condition. Louis Napoleon could | that is hopeful and good, than the ascendancy 
well afford tv make a demonstration of war. | of Russia in that empire. The policy of Russia 
But whether an actual war in the East would so| and of the Greek Church with respect to reli- 
divert the national enthusiasm of the French | gious toleration, is too well known to admit of 
from home affairs, and so augment the luster of| any hope from that quarter, when once its 
the French arms as to strengthen the empire at| power shall become supreme. if England 
home, or whether the deportation of the army to| would guard the true interests of Christianity in 
the East would be the signal of another revolu-| the East, let her etipulate as the condition of 
tion in Paris, was a problem that he did not care | further guaranteeing the political independence 
toselve. The new-fledged eagle of France has | of Turkey, that the death-penalty for the renun- 
not lort its old qualities of a bar tam-ecck. ciation of Mohammedanirm ehall be abolished, 
England has temporized in the affairs of Tur-| and that the Mussulman eubjects of the Sultan 
key throughout. With the most unbounded con- | shall have the eame freedom to change their 
fidence of the Sultan, with tho power of making or | faith that his Christian subjects already have. 
of unmaking the ministry of the Porte, the British | What will be the end of the recent disturb- 
ambaseador, representing a vacillating ministry | ances in the East it is impossible to foresee. 
at home, has temporized until the British gov- | We suspect that Russia is destined to have her 
ernment has well-nigh lost the respect both of| own way. Perbaps our Millenarian friends re- 
the Sultan and of his people. England is no gard these aggressions of Russia as the fulfill- 
longer the master spirit in the East. Sume have! ment of prophecy in the gathering of the forces 
imputed this vucillution to the fact that eundry| of Gog and Magog. We lock, howerer, for a 
cousins of Prince Albert held diplomatic posts| long period of peace, of liberty, of knowledge. 
under the Ruseian government, or are allied by | and of holiness, before that battle comes on. But 
marriage to the family of Nicholas. But every | whenever it shall come, there is no doubt upon 
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ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


An account of the annivercary performances 

ai the Andover Seminary will be found among 

the intelligence of the week. We congratulate | 
the churches on the evidence wich this time- ; 
honor d institution gives of continued prosperity | 
and of increasing serviceablenees to the cause of | 
evangelical truth. Evcry year seems to add; 
something to that wealth of hallowed remem- 
brauces which is better than all the other en- | 
dowments of the Seminary. Andover owes | 
nothing to ecclesiastical power or patronage, but | 
everything, under God, to the free mupificence | 
of its individual benefactors, the fidelity of its | 
guardians, the just celebrity of its professors, | 
and the devotion and usefulness of its pupils 

who have gone into ail the world to preach the 

Gospel to every creature. 

Some epecial interest was given to the anni- 

versary of last week by the inauguration of 
Profeseor Barrows. The character which Prof. 

Stuart stamped upon the Seminary by his zeal 

for the study of the eacred volume in the origi- 

nal languages. is well maintained by the care- 

fulness of the Trustees to provide instruction in 

this department. They have established from 

such means as were within their power, the 

“ Seminary professorship of Sacred Literature,” 

idditional to the endowed professorships in the 

came department. Thus Prof. Stowe and Prof. 

Barrows will divide between them the labor of 
instraction in the Greck and Hebrew of the Bible 

and in the science and practice of interpretation. 

No other theological seminary we believe is 80 
well provided for in this respect. Prof. Barrows 
brings to his office not only an extensive and 

exact scholarship in Biblical learning, but long 

experience in the work of teaching. His many 

years of service in the theological seminary of 
the Western Reserve College have qualified him 

for the highest usefulness in the more conspicu- 

ous station which he now occupies. His inau- 

gural discourse, on the indivisible unity of the 

revelation contained in the Scriptures of the 

Old and New Testament, was an uncommonly 

lucid and convincing exhibition of a subject 
which needs in our day much discuesion. Those 
who heard him could not but regret the necessity 
which compelled him to omit so much in the 
delivery. Weare happy to learn that the dis- 

course will be published, complete, in the forth- 

coming number of the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

The last of the veteran professors in the semi- 

nary has resigned his chair. Dr. Emerson, after 
twenty-four years of service in the professorship 
of Ecclesiastical History, retires from active 
duty. He will carry with him the respect and 
affection of all who have known him in what- 

ever relation. He came to the Seminary ata 
time when Andover needed just such a man as 
he; aad he may now be thankiul that the great 
Head of the Church has permitted him to do so 
much in the work of bringing forward men like 

himself, faithful, Icarned, devout, souad in doc- 

trine, earnest in preaching, and—though last 
not least—truly and completely honest, [crael- 
ites indeed in whom is no guile. 

The trustees, we uuderstand, will meet three 
weeks hence io fill the vacant professorship. 


THE TEMPERANCE CONVENTIONS. 


We have somewhere read a German story of 
a housemaid who having caught a few of the 
magician’s words set out to play the wizard, and 
by sundry motions of her broom raised the Evil 
Oae in the form of flocds of water that 
quite superseded her house-pails and brushes. 
Ai first it was capital sport to have her work 
done by magic, but when the fluods poured on 
and ou, aad overilowcd the stairs, and the poor 
reaid was nearly drowned, the affair wore quite 
another aspect. Sic had raised the spirit, but 
had forgotten the reverse words and passes, and 
could not lay him. 

It is & very easy matter to invite all the world 
to come and eee you ; but quite another thing to 
take care of them when they do come, and espe- 
cially to bow them out gracefully when you hive 
had enough of their company. Perhaps you 
will have such a flood of guests that jou your- 
self will be eiept out of doors; crin the attempt 
to save yourself will vociferate anything but the 
true Sesame, and will make the matter contiau- 
ally woree. 

All the world were inviled to New York toa 
Temperance Cunvention,—and they came. But 
the card of invitation had omitted the nice dis- 
tinction raised by Genoral Taylor between “ all 
the world” and “the rest of mankind.” Now 
everybody knows or ought to know, that “all 
men” ia the Declaration of Indepeudence, doeen’t 
include negroes. So in the elegant language of 
an crator at Metropolitan Hall, the “world” 
dovs not include “ women and niggers.” But 
this was not specified in the bill, and so these 
unsuspecting parties came to the entertainment 
just as if they were invited. Some, indeed, had 
got an inkling that the invitation was not as 
broad and generous as it seemed, and so they 
got up a separate entertainment, taking care 
to have it in advance. But not satisfied with 
coming to the first table, they claimed their 
seats at the second, and made as great a 
rash for places as is seen in the dining 
saloon of an Atlantic steamer the first day out. 
The captain and stewards did all in their power 
tc preserve order and to seat the company pro- 
perly, but as everybody claimed to have a regu- 
lar ticket, they were at last obliged to clear the 
cabin and to admit only aselect number of first- 
clasa passengers in single file. 

It is not necessary to repeat the doings of the 
two conventions which have been so widely 
spread before the public through other channels, 
We do not doubt that good wi!l come from them 
both. We hope no serious evil will result to the 
cause of temperance from the side controversies 
that occupied so much of their time, and are in- 
clined to think that the evil will be less than 
was at first apprehended. But one or two les- 
sons aro worth remembering in connection with 
the whole scene. The first is a lesson of frank- 
ness. Might not the whole question of “ wo- 
men’s rights” as related to the World's Tempe- 
rance Convention have been settled in the first 
meeting at which that Convention was called, if 
it had there been fully and frankly considered. 

The eecond is a lesson of self-respect. “Let 
your moderation be known to all men.” When 
you have put yourself in a bad box, and othera 
take advantage of it, do not lose your temper, 
your patience, or your self-respect, but take it 
meekly, and preserve your own dignity and 
honor even if you suffer wrong. 

The third is a lesson of accuracy, if not of 
modesty. Hereafter let every call for mass 
meetings be issued with specifications. Let the 
originators copy the minuteness of the passport 
system, and describe the parties as to age, sex, 
complexion, stature, and even the color of their 
eyes and hair. Above all let them not be too 
ambitious fora great meeting. A gencral con- 
vention will do about as well as a world’s con- 
vention. We have been suspicious of high- 
sounding titles ever since we were taken in at 
the Grand Hotel of the Universe. 

Go on, friends of Temperance. Do not waste 
your strength upon side issues. Move hand to 
hand. Let us have thorough and sound legisla- 
tion against the liquor traffic. Let the men ad- 
vocate it, let the women advocate it, let the 
children advocate it, let the pulpit advocate it, 
let the press advocate it; let us not cry one 
another down, but join in our cry for the Maine 
Law till it is heard. 

Apropos of women’s rights, it occurred to us 
the other day as a train whizzed by us while we 
halted on the turn-out, that the best security 
against railway accidents would be to have some 
of the women who are ready for all sorte of work 
appointed engineers, to ride always in front of 
the locomotive. The only objection to this is 
that if ever a locomotive manned by the oppo- 
site sex were caught on the wrong track, there 
might be such a getting up of steam and such a 
Collision of rights as would distance all previous 











one who knows anything of Prince Albert, knows | which side victory will be found. The power of 





annals of railway disasters. 


Russia may be used to overtbrow the false! THE PROVINCE OF WOMAN AS A RELIGIOUS 
prophet, but the despotism of Russia, both polit- | 
ical and ecclesiastical, will aleo be overturned. 


TEACHER, 


In delivering, as a divinely-inspired apostie, 
the rules enjoined of God for the government of 
the Christian Church, Paul says to Timothy, 
“Let the woman learn in silence with all sub- 
jection. But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor 
to usurp authority over the man, but to be in 
silence.” ] 

Yet in some respects, and in the proper aud 
permitted ephere, women by the same divine 
authority, are to be teachers. Paul, enjoining 


|upon Titas to speak the things that become 


“gound doctrive,” tells him to instruct the 
church “that the aged women be teachers of 
good things, that they may teach the younz 
women to be sober, to love their husbands, to 
love their children, to be discreet, chaste, keepers 
at home, good, obedient to their owo husbands, 
that the Word of God be not blasphemed.” 

In the First Evietle to the Corinthians, Poul 
says, “Let your women keep silence in the 
churches, for it is not permitted unto them to 
speak, but they are commanded to be under obe- 
dicnce, as also saith the law. And if they will 
learn anything, Jet them a:k their husbands at 
home ; for it is a shame for women io speek in 
the church.” 

Against these rules the intrusion of a woman 
into the office of the Christian ministry, is an in- 
sult to Christianity: an effort of infidelity to 
bring the ministry itself, as of Christ established, 
into ridicule and contempt. 

These rules are the more explicit and bindisag 
because made with reference to this exact parti- 
cular disorder, which in some quarters began to 
be indulged, of women speaking in the church, 
to which therefore the Apostle put a stop in the 
bud. 

Under these circumstances, for any T.rper- 
ance Society to select any woman, publicly 
assuming and claiming the character aud office 
of a minister of the Gospel, and to send her wider 
commission as a delegate to the World’s Tem- 
perance Convention, indorsing her claim and 
assumption.as a minister cf Christ, was an insult 
that the Temperance Convention could not have 
permitted with any degree of reepect for them- 
selves, or regard to the Christian community. 
We say no more on this point at present. wish- 
ing’ to present to our readers the remarka of 
Matthew Henry on this particular apostolic 
canon in the Epistle to the Corinthians, for the 
order of Christian churches. 

Matthew Henry observes: “ Here the Apoetle, 
1. enjoins silence on the women in public assem- 
blies, and to such a degree that they must not 
ask questions for their own information in the 
church, but ask their hushands at home. They 
are to learn in silence with all subjection ; but, 
says the Apostle, I suffer tiem net to ieaci, 
1 Tim. 2: 11,12. There is indeed an intimation 
(1 Cor. 11: 5), as if the women sometimes did 
pray and prophesy in their assemblies, which 
the Apostle in that passage dees not simply con- 
demn, but the manner of performance, that is, 
praying or prophesying with the head uncovered, 
which in that age and country was throwing off 
the distinciion of sexes, and setting themselves 
on a Jevel with the men. But here ke seems to 
forbid ali public performances of theirs. ‘hey 
are not permitted tospeak in the church, neither 
in praying ner prophesying. The connection 
scems plainly to include the iast, in the limited 
sense in which it is taken in this chapter, that 
is for preaching or interpreting scripture by in- 
spiration. And indecd fer a woman io prophesy 
in this sense were to teach, which docs not £0 
well befit her state of subjection. A teacher of 
others has in that respect a superiority over 
them, which is not allowed the woman over the 
man, ner must ehe therefore be allowed to teach 
in a congregation: / suffer ihem wot to teach. 
But prayiog, and uttoring hymns inspiced. gvere 
not teaching. And seeing there were women 
who had epiritual gifts of this sort in that ege 
of the church (see Acts, 12: 9), aud might be 
under this impulse in the assembly, niust ghey 
altogether suppress it? Or why should tey 
have thia gift, if it musi never be publicly excr- 
cised ? For these reasons, some think that 
these general prohibitions are only tu be under- 
stood in common casos; but that upon extraor- 
dinary occasions, whea womea were under a 
divine afflatus, and known tu be so, they might 
heve liberty cf epeech. They were not ordina- 
ri'y to teach, not so much as to debate and ask 
questions in the church, but leern im silence 
there, and if difficulties occurred, ask their own 
husbands at home.” 

“ Note.—As it is the wonian's duty to learn in 
subjection, it is the man’s duty to keep up his 
superiority, by being able to instruct her: if it 
be her duty to ask ber husband at hcme, it is 
his concern and duty to endeavor at Icust to be 
able to avewer inquiries; if it be a shame for 
her to speak in the church, when she should be 
silent, it is a shame for him to be silent when he 
should speak, and not be able to give an an- 
swer, when she asks him at home.” 

“2. Wehave heve the reason of this injunction. 
It is God's Jaw and commandment that they 
should be under obedience (v. 34): they are 
placed in subordination to the mau; and itisa 
shame for them to do anything that looks like 
an affectation of changing ranks, which sposk- 
ing in public seemed to imply, at least in that 
age and among that people, as would public 
teaching much more: so that the Apostle e-n- 
cludes it was a shame for wemen to speak in the 
church orin theassembly. Siame is the mind’s 
uneasy reflection for having done an indecent 
thing. And what more indecent than for a wo- 
man to quit her rank, renounce the subordination 
of her sex, cr do what, in common account, had 
such aspect and appearance ?” 

“ Note. —Our epirit and conduct should be suit- 
able to our rank. The natural distinctions Ged 
has made we should observe. Those he hus 
placed in subjection to others should not set 
themselves on a level, or affect, or aseum-? eupe- 
riority. The woman was made subject to the 
man, and she should keep ler station and be 
content with it. For this reason they mast be 
silent in the churches; not set up for teachera, 
for this is setting up for superiority over the 
man.” 

These scriptures, and the words of this vene- 
rated commentator, are well worth pondering at 
the present time. 


BACK AGAIN. 


We are always glad to get out of the city ix 
summer, and always glad to get back agaiz 
when the vacation is up. Ten months of city 
labor prepare one for the luxury of rest, or what 
is better, light occupation and country scenes. 
A man in the country may, and often does, work 
incessantly, and up to the meacure of his 
strength ; and a city clergyman can do no more 
than that. Yet, the labor of a city pastor is 
more exacting, and more exhaustive of nervous 
Vitality. Unless he shut himeclf up, and bar 
and bolt his seclusion, he knows nothing either 
of leisure or resi, ia the sense of quietness, and 
being let alone. The very roar of the street is 
an imperceptible excitement. To walk through 
the thoroughfares, to eee the rush, and whirl, 
and anxious haste of s0 many men, imparis 
something of anxious haste or feverishness to 
your mind. Then there is an endless succession 
of things to be done, that require time for the 
doing, but leave you nothing to show at the end 
of the week. There are committees, and con- 
sultations, there are private meetings and pub- 
lic meetings, there are new movements to be 
initiated, and old ones to be kept up. Every- 
body has everything to do, and clergymen are 
the ones expected to advise everybody about 
everything that does not come within limitation 
of business partnerships. The tick have a right 
to the minister. If they }. strangers, and poor, 
—a yet better right. ‘The poor have a right to 
expect that he, at least, will have concern for 
them. The afflicted look tc him. Those who 
are in comfort, whose friends are good coun- 
selors, de not know kow many thousands there 
are in the city that have no one to go to. A 
widow wishes to put her boy to a good trade ; 
who shall advise her? Who shall ascertain for 











her if the place thought of be safe, and the man 


honorable? A young man is run down and 
discouraged ; lacks a place and means of liveli- 
hood. Where, among strangere, can he find 
help, if ministers do not give it to him? Pa- 
rents are troubled about their children, just 
paseing through the crisis of life; they are not 
boys any longer, nor are they men. It is a help 
and a comfort, if they have not better advisers, 
to go to their minister. 

One sort of men think of clergymen simply as 
the preachers of sermons. They think their life 
and labor is deep and subtle. study through the 
week, and utterance on Sunday. Others think 
of clergymen simply in their relations to public 
enterprises. They ought to lead here, and lead 
there. They ought to appear in this meeting. 
and in that. If a man does not preach ably he is 
good for nothing, some think. If he is not a re- 
former, a thorough progressive, then others 
think he is worse than useless. Now we surely 
wish every minister was a good and able preach- 
er; and we with it were the conscience-neces- 
sity of every minister to lead his people, and, as 
far as his influence allowed, the community, in 
all well-concidered advance movements. But 
these are not all his functions. These are the 
public aspects. His private work, his ten thou- 
sand services to individuals, to the unfriended, 
the tempted, the poor, the afilicted, the per- 
plexed; the giving of counsel to the weak, en- 
couragement to the desponding; the taking care 
of men one by one, and in detail, as well as gen- 
eric and wholesome movements for communities 
and mankind, constitutes an immenee proportion 
of his labor. It is that part that takes the most 
out of him in time, strength and nerves. It is 
that which he feels more than study or speak- 
ing. It is that of which his people have the 
least conception. They naturally judge by what 
they see, and they sce that which is in the pul- 
pit and on the platform. 

It is six o'clock in the morning. The day is 
begun. The family are emerging. Breakfast 
will be ready in half an hour. You look for the 
Tribune. The bell rings. A man has called 
thus early, for fear you might be out. You dis- 
patch his business. Sitting down to breakfast, 
the bell rings, and the servant says the man will 
wait. But what pleasure can one have at a 
meal with a man up stairs waiting for him, and 
the consciousness of it hastening the coffee and 
the toast on their way? Yourunup. Can you 
marry a couple at so and so? That is settled. 

rayers are had with the family. The bell 
rings once, twice, three times. When you rise, 
there are five persons waiting for you in the 
front parlor. A young man from the country 
wishes your name on his circular for a school. 
A young woman is failing in health by confine- 
mient to sewing ; does not know what to do; be- 
hind in rent; cannot get away to the country ; 
does not wish charity; only wishes some one to 
enable her to break away from a state of things 
that will in six months kill her. Another 
called to inquire afier a friend of whom he has 
lost sight. Whilo you are attending to these, 
the bell is active, and other persons take the 
places of those that go. A poor mother wants 
to buy her son’s wife out of slavery. A kind 
woman Calls in behalf of a boarder who is out of 
place, dezponding, will throw himself away if 
lic cannot get some means of livelihood. An- 
other calls to know if 1 will not visit a poor 
family in great distress, in —— street. A good 
and honest looking man comes next; is out of 
work; has ‘heard that “your riverince” is a 
kind man, &e. Another man wants to get his 
famiiy cut from Ireland, can pay half, if some 
onc will imtercede with ship-owners to trust 
him the balance. A stranger has dicd, and a 
ecxton desires a clergyman’s cervices. Several 
persons desire religious conversation. It is after 
ten c’eleck. A moment's lull. You catch your 
hat and run out. Perhaps you have forgotten 
seme appointment. You betuko yourself to your 
study, not a little fluriied by the contrariety of 
things which you have been cousidering. You 
return to dine. There are five or six persons 
waiting for you. At tea you find others, also, 
with their divers nocecsitics. 

This isnot overdrawn ; and for months of the 
year it is far underdrawn. There is no taxa- 
tion comparable to an incessant various conver- 
sation with people for whem you must think, 
devise, and for whose help you feel yourself 
cfcen utterly incumpetent. 

Yet it is right that peop'e should have some 
one to goto. It is right that Christian minis- 
ters should be the persons. It is religion in its 
form of benevolence, thus to stand on the side 
of weakness, want, ignorance, repentant wicked- 
ness,—for their relief. 

But when ten months of incessant attrition 
have exhausted one’s nervous store, the bell be- 
comes an affliction; we dread its sound. We 
long for calmness, for solitude, for rest. We 
seck the coolest, most secluded spots. There 
must be many attractions of scenery; but be- 
fore all other things there must not be many 
people there. 

Six weeks of rest change all that. The fever- 
ish impatience is gone. Your old love of work 
comes back. You return to your post with 
secret joy. You are eager for work. The old 
bell is musical. You begin again to listen, to 
urge, or dissuade, to counsel, or to direct, to 
those who come. You find the fountains of 
speech flowing once more. The face of the great 
congregation is inspiring to you. And after 
your vacation, you are worth a great deal more 
to them than if you had plodded on without 
cessation or relaxation. * 


—— 


THE PROTESTANT MISSION AND ROMISH INTOL- 
ERANCE IN IRELAND. 


We have been favored with a new demonstra- 
tion of the spirit of Romaniem in a manner cal- 
culated to enforce some very important lessons, 
and to produce come decp and lasting impres 
sions. It is a spontaneous but ferocious out- 
burst of malignity and rage againet the Gospel, 
such a3 has been rarely witnessed in any coun- 
try, even the most uncivilized and heathenish. 
We refer to the attacke of the Romish mobs in 
Ireland, directed by the priests, against the Pro- 
testant missionaries, who had attempted pablic- 
ly to preach Christ and him cracified. 

Oar readers have been aware of the contem- 
plated effort from England aud Scotland, by the 
Evangelical Alliance, for the preaching of the 
Goepel by one hundred ministers of different re- 
ligious denominations. It was thought that 
such an effort, conducted in a proper spirit, and 
confined to the presentation of the simplest Gos- 
pel truths for dying sinners, might meet with 
acceptance and be attended by th: Divine bless- 
ing. It was hoped that the unexampled union of so 
many Protestant denominations in such a mis- 
sion would have great power as one and the same 
testimony. The plan was to be tried for a 
month, commencing the last Sabbath in July, 
and each minister was to preach five sermons a 
week, voluntarily giving their time and labor, 
and provided only with their traveling expenses. 
This great and novel experiment was suggested 
by Dr. Steane, one of the secretaries of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and it was commenced 
with much prayer. Prayer meetings were held 
by the churches; a crowded and interesting one 
is described as attended in Dr. Wardlaw’s cha- 
pel in Glasgow, and these meetings for united 
supplication of the Divine blessing were to be held 
throu;h the month. 

It was a deeply interesting experiment, the 
more £0 for being almost unexampled in modern 
times ; for although in the days of the Reforma- 
tion preachers of the Cross went forth in Ro- 
mish countries, taking their lives in their hands 
to proclaim the Gospel, of late years not many 
efforts have been made in this way. Bat the 
spirit and the tactics of Romanism on such occa- 
sions are always the same, a3 infallible and un- 
subdued, unsoftened, as its errors. The Romish 
press and priests in Ireland no sooner found that 
this attempt at preaching the Goepel to Roman- 
ists wae really to be made, than they “raised 
one of those cries,” as is well said by the editor 
of the London Christian Times, “ which were 
wont to resound among the tombs at Gadara, 
whenever our Savior or his messengers ap- 
proached that realm of death.” They called 








‘out the mob, and advised and excited the people, 


by falsely representing the intent of the move- 
ment of the preachers as a political aggression, 
to give them “a warm reception,” every one well 
knowing of what kind. The most violent 
scenes resulted ; there was an outbreak of bigo- 
try in hooting and yelling, cursings and stonings, 
mockery, insult, insolence, and persecution, such 
as is scarcely recorded in the annals of history. 
A mob of three thousand people assaulted the 
preachers in Limerick, and they had like to have 
been torn limb from limb. The magistrates be- 
ing Romaniste, could not be got to interpose with 
any sentence against the authors of sueh vio- 
lence: on the contrary, a Romish lawyer de- 
clared that “those men might bless their stars 
that they,did not receive the crown of martyr- 
dom, and that the net-men were not dragging 
the river already for their bodies.” In other 
places, as in Waterford, Clonmel, Tipperary and 
Nenagh, the mob rose in like manner. Dr. 
Gordon, attempting to read the Scriptures, nar- 
rowly escaped being murdered. In somes cases, 
the reading of a hymn, and the prayer, were 
followed with a furious onslaught; the giving 
out of the text was attended with savage vio- 
lence ; at Clonmel, (a scene of fearful outrage 
and peri], every word that the preacher had ut- 
tered, when the storm of madness began, was in 
the first verse of the third chapter of John’s 
Gospel, “ There was a man of the Pharisees.” 

There was such a furious and diabolical spirit, 
that the people would not even suffer the Gospel 
to be named. The missionaries had unitedly 
and wisely determined to abstain from all con- 
troversial points; they would not say one word 
against the worship of the Virgin Mary, or the 
worship of saints, or any of the forms of Romish 
superstition and idolatry ; they were determined 
only to preach, ip positive form, Christ and him 
crucified, for the salvation of dying sinners. 
But this made no difference; and one of the 
clergymen assailed, and in great danger of his 
life, has deciared, “‘ had we all the tongues of 
angele, and the love and meekness of our bless- 
ed Master himself, I very believe we could never 
have avoided the fearful scenes which actually 
took place.” 

At Waterford an appeal was made by the 
ministers against such malignant and disgrace- 
ful proceedings, a part of which was in the fol- 
lowing words, but without the least avail. 
“Men of Waterford: we came to this country 
to try to do good, to help Ireland out of its mis- 
eries. We came furnished with the Gospel of 
God's love, the world’s great want, and the only 
effectual cure of ali our ills. We came without 
fee or reward, and at considerable sacrifice, and 
we expected at least that Irishmen would have 
the courage and fairness to hear us. We are 
not afraid of hearing what anybody has to say 
to us, for we are strong in the confidence of the 
truth we proclaim. Little did the friends of 
freedom imagine, when contending for the polit- 
ical emancipation of the Roman Catholics, that 
they were placing power in the hands of those 
who would fetter their own liberties, and would 
not act upon the Christian principle of doing 
unto others as they wish others to do unto them.” 

Notwithstanding all this violence, the intrepid 
missionaries hold on ; they have not given up; 
and in some places they have met with great 
succes. Itis proved that the scheme of evan- 
gelization is not so wild and impracticable as 
some proclaimed and regarded it. At all events, 
it is successful as showing the unaltered and 
bitter hatred and opposition of Romanism, now 
as cver, agaiuet the truth, as the truth is in 
Jesus. We close our present notice of this in- 
structive outbreak, with the following energetic 
and admirable mcmorial addressed by the Scot- 
tish Reformaticn Society to Lord Palmerston. C. 
Unto the Right Honorable Lord Palmerston, Her 

Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home De- 

partment, the humbJe memorial of the Scottish 

Reformation Society,— 

Sheweth,—That your memorialists have heard 
with alarm and indignation, that attacks have been 
made by furious mobs on certain ministers of the 
Gospel who had gone to preach in various parts of 
Ireland, and that the civil authorities, instead of 
searching out the originators of these acts of vio- 
lence, and subjecting them to condiga punishment, 
have simply declared themselves unable to keep 
the peace, and warned the ministers to leave the 
districts. That such a state of matters strikes at 
the root of that law of toleration on which the 
constitution of Britain is based, is a virtual abro- 
gation of the civil government, and a dissolution 
of society into its original elements, 

In regard to the expediency of the course which 
the said ministers have deemed it their duty to 
pursue, it is enough at present to state, that the 
lawfulness of that course has not been called in 
question, and that no attempt was made to inter- 
dict their proceedings by any competent authority. 
It may also be observed, that the same course is 
pursued at present by Popish priests in the center 
of London and in the north of Ireland, and that, 
too, without molestation, although in the midst of 
thousands of Protestants; nay, that the same 
course is pursued with safety amidst the Hindoos 
of India, the idolaters of China, and the savages 
of Afvica. 

Your memorialists are well aware, however, that 
Popery is essentially and avowedly a persecuting 
system wherever it has power,—that in all Popish 
countries religious liberty is put down by the, civil 
magistrate, and all Protestantism studiously exclu- 
ded by force; and that. even in Protestant coun- 
tries, where the magistrates cannot be made the 
direct agents in accomplishing this object, the same 
object is secured, as far as possible, through the 
instrumentality of mobs instigated by the priests ; 
and that, too, at the very time when the most un- 
bounded liberty, and even license, is clamorously 
demanded by the same priests on behalf of their 
own superstitions, That, in the present instance, 
it is publicly affirmed, that the priests have been 
the actual, although invisible, ringleaders, of the 
mobs in Ireland, by denouncing the ministers refer- 
red to from their altars, and stirring up their de- 
luded votaries to riot and bloodshed. That it is, 
therefore, the imperative duty of the government 
to have the truth of this allegation investigated, 
and, if it is found true, to punish, in the most ex- 
emplary way, the guilty parties, and reinforce the 
authority of the magistrates. 

Your memorialists are painfully convinced that 
the British government have of late years mani- 
fested a palpable reluctance to enforce the law 
when violated by Popish priests. But they humbly 
submit, whether it is wise or safe any longer to 
continue this course. The Protestants of this 
country cannot be sutisfied with merely receiving 
toleration in Britain, where they are strong 
enough to enforce it. If Papists are to receive 
perfect liberty in all parts of the kingdom, Pro- 
testauts are entitled to demand a similar liberty in 
Ireland. And if, through the machinations of 
priests and the apathy of the civil authorities, this 
reciprocity of liverty is flagrantly violated in the 
sister country, and no law is enforced there but the 
law of the strongest, it is for the government to 
consider whether they are prepared for all the 
consequences which may result, should the Pro- 
testants of the empire on any occasion, however 
unjustifiably, give way to the exasperation which 
such treatment may unhappily produce, and pro- 
ceed also to take the law into their own hands. 
The best security for peace is in the energy and 
impartiality of the Executive. Protestants are, no 
doubt, taught by their Divine Master to return 
good for evil, and to “live quiet and peaceable 
lives in all godliness and honesty ;” but it cannot 
be right or safe to make this, their very excellence 
as citizens, a reason for allowing them to be treat- 
ed with marked injustice, while the very pests of 
society are encouraged in their deeds of violence 
by absolute impunity. Your memorialists would 
respectfully remind your lordship, that rulers 
ought to be “a terror to evil-doers, and a praise 
to such as do well.” 

May it therefore please your lordship to insti- 
tute an immediate inguiry into the conduct of the 
priests and magistrates of those parts of Ireland 
in which the late ricts have occurred, and to grant 
such effectual redress as the circumstances of the 
case may demand. 


A CORRECTION. 


Somebody has fallen into a mistake, and the 
mistake has fallen into some of the newspapers, 
to this effect, that the General Association of 
New York, at its late annual session in Owego, 
adopted a plan for establishing a Congregational 
Theological Seminary in the city of Rochester. 
The only foundation for such a report is this :— 
a Congregational clergyman, who was present 
as ‘a correaponding member,” presented a pro- 
ject of his own for such an institution in that 
city, to be under the care of the Association, 
with an offer from himself of pecuniary and 
personal aid in carrying out the undertaking. 
He did not, however, ask the Association to 
take any action on the subject, nor was apy 
action taken upon his proposal. Afterwards, 
Rev. Mr. Waldo, who had already presented 
the Report of the Committee which was appoint- 
ed the year previous, and of which he was 
chairman, on the roll of 








upon Prof. Park as a heresy,—nay, that Dr. 


tional church- | but solemnly affirmed in his “ Letters to Unita- 
ee in the state, adverted to the facts ascertained | rians,” that it was the commonly-received belief 


by their investigations, and upon his motion a 
committee was raised to report next year on the 
subject of an increased cupply of ministers for 
Congregational churches and of the means of 
theological education: of which committee Rev. 
Mr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, is chairman. It will 
be observed that, though the matter of a new 
theological veminary, like any other plan or topic 
coming under the general subject described in 
the resolution, may be submitted by individuals 
to the consideration of this committee, the Gon- 
eral Association has not in any degree whateo- 
ever made itself responsible for the project 
named, D. 





CuipRen’s Ap Society, 
No. 20 New Bible House, N. Y. 

The Children’s Aid Society have at their dis- 
posal two very fine and promising orphan boys, 
six and three years old, of good parentage, and 
in every respect such liitle ones as would add 
comforts as well as cares to any childless house- 
hold. 
You have but to see them to love them. Will 
not some benevolent reader send and adopt one 
or both ? 
Address, Children’s Aid Society, N. Y. 





FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Sept. 12, 1853, 
Messrs. Epirors :—The anniversary exercises 
of the Theological Seminary at Andover took 
place the last week, and drew together the usu- 
al number of the friends of that cherished insti- 
tution. On Sabbath afternoon the valedictory 
sermon to the senior class was preached by Prof. 
Phelps, and was a discourse of singular excel- 
lence. It was founded upon the 12th and 13th 
verses Of the 51st Psalm, “ Restore unto me the 
joy of thy salvation; and uphold me with thy 
free spirit. Then will | teach transgressors thy 
ways ; and sinners shall be converted unto thee.” 
The subject drawn from these words was the 
power which a large increase of piety in the 
church would have upon the spread of true re- 
ligion,—a theme illustrated and applied with 
great force and beauty. The senior class is said 
to have made application for the publication of 
the discourse, and it is to be hoped that in some 
form it will be given to the public. The exam- 
ination of the junior class in Hebrew and sacred 
literature, and of the middle class in Christian 
theology took place on Monday, and evinced 
great faithfulness on the part of both teachers 
and students. The scholarship of Andover is an 
honor to our common country, and our churches 
have reason to bless God for the union of sacred 
learning and Christian faith in that institution. 
The professors keep themselves in sympathy with 
the progress and studies of the age, and teach their 
pupils to understand and defend the Scriptures, 
not against objections that are obsolete and 
practically forgotten, but against such as are 
living and active now, either in the hearts of the 
people, or in the hidden laboratories of the 
great leaders of thought. An enlightened exposi 
tion of the Bible goes hand in hand with the 
sharp discrimination and vigorous logic of sci- 
entific theology. The consequence is that a 
manly intelligence is united with en earnest 
piety, scholarship is sanctified, and picty en- 
lightened. Such a theological training even ra- 
tionalism cannot affeet tu dexpise, and such a 
ministry the church and the age demands. 
The sermon before the Alumni by Dr. Bacon, 
of New Haven, was just what good taste and 
the proprieties of the occasion would have made 
it,—a sermon, wisely fitted to promote the spirit- 
ual good of those who were to hear it, ministers 
of the Gorpel. No class of men have the Word 
of Life rightly divided to them so seldom, while 
none need it more, or more gladly welcome it. 
I cannot doubt it was eminently refreshing and 


business to apply to the hearts of his hearers, 
saints and sinners alike. The text was 1 Tim. 
4:16, “Take heed unto thyself and unto the 


thee.” The subject was the perils to personal 
character, in regard to which ministers have 
most occasion to take heed: 1. Indolence, or in 
downright Saxon, laziness ; 2. Temptation from 
the fear of giving offense; and 3. The opposite 
temptation to self-conceit and dogmatism ; 4. 
Temptation to hypocrisy, the seeming to be more 
than he is, and all that he is expected to be, a 
man of great piety, devotion, zeal, and deadness 
to the world ; 5. Temptation to discontent, from 
the comparison of himself with other mivisters, 
or with other men, souring his piety, affecting 
his views of truth itself, and making the counte- 
nance of the Savior himself to wear a scowl ; 6. 
Ambition ; and 7. Party-spirit. I cannot help 
adding, as I reflect upon the impressions left upon 
my mind by this discourse, that the American 
Tract Society could hardly do a greater service 
than to publish such a sermon, and put it into 
the hands of all who minister in holy things. 
I venture nothing in saying, 7 would be read, and 
more, zt would do the reader good. 
The annual addrees before the Society of In- 
quiry was given by Rev. Dr. Riddle, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., and the oration before the Porter Rhe- 
torical Society, by Prof. Hickok, of Union College. 
The subject of the first named was Progress, 
and of the last, Eloquence, or, in his own words, 
Rhetoric determined and applied. 1 am unable to 
give a synopsis of these diecourses, nor yet to 
speak particularly of the performances of the 
graduating claes on Monday, further than to say 
that they were well sustained, and gave satisfac- 
tion to a large and attentive audience. 
The graduate of Andover of some years’ 
standing will be impressed by the obvious 
changes which have crept over the institution, 
and even the surrounding scenery. The hill it- 
self remains very much as it was, but in the dis- 
tance, on the banks of the Merrimack, shine the 
spires of the new city, Lawrence, and the village 
of Andover itself appears to be thriving greatly, 
having become, by means of the railroad, but a 
suburb of Boston. The little burial-ground, 
also, in the rear of the eeminary, has become an 
object of early attraction to every returning 
Alumnus, or casual visitor. Two monuments 
of chaste and beautiful design, bearing the 
names, Moses Stuart and Bela Bates Edwards, 
now and forever consecrate the spot to all lovers 
of sacred learning and enlightened piety. The 
only remaining member of the old corps of in- 
structors has likewise tendered his resignation, 
and retires from long and faithful service with 
the unfeigned respect of his collezgues and his 
pupils. The name of Prof. Emerson will always 
be associated in the minds of those who have 
known him, with genuine godliness, the savor of 
which has been elwaya felt and acknowledged 
in the seminary, with unaffected kindness of 
heart, and the virtues of a meek and consistent 
deportment. ; 
The inauguration of Prof. Barrows into the 
office of assistant professor, in the department 
of sacred literature, took place on Wednesday 
afternoon, when, after subscribing to the appointed 
creed, he proceeded to deliver an address upon 
the indivisible character of Revelation, character- 
ized by accurate and extensive scholarship, and 
showing that the Old Testament contains the 
germs of the New, and that the two, when 
rightly expounded, are ineeparable. The in- 
structions of Prof. Barrows have already awak- 
ened an extraordinary degree of interest, and af- 
ford the surest guarantee thet he will sustain 
the character of the institution in the depart- 
ment entrusted to him. 
Not a little sensation was produced on the 
morning of Wednesday by the sudden appear- 
ance on the counter of the seminary book-store 
of @ pamphlet, bearing the title “ The Andover 
Fuss: or Dr. Woods vs. Dr. Dana, on the impu- 
tation of heresy, against Prof. Park, reepecting 
the doctrine of original cin.” In plain, nervous 
English, and in a style to command attention, it 
brings to light, from published documents, the 
fact, that Dr. Woods himself held the very doo- 
trine upon original sin, which is now charged 


Woods not only held and taught this doctrine, 





edifying to every minister present, to have his 
life tested by that Word, which it is his life's 


doctrine ; continue in them: for in doing this 
thou shalt both save thyself, and them that hear 





——$_$_ 

of New England Divines, and in this particular 
they dissented from the language of the « As. 
sembly’s Catechism” The giet of the pamphler 
is therefore the publication of evidence whis 

shows that Dr. Woode, while Abbott Professor »; 

Christian theology in the seminary, repeatedly 
subscribed the catechism, with an express or im. 
plied restriction, 7 ¢., with a denial of the impu. 
tation of Adam's sin to his posterity “ in any ecnse 
which those words netura!!y and properly con 

vey ;"—tha', at that time, Dr. Dana, who haa 
been a trustee from the first, professed Batisfac. 
tion; but that now Dr. Woods and Dr. Dang 
charge this self-same restriction and denial upon 
Prof. Park, as a heresy which makes his sub- 
seription to the catechism perjury, and his re. 
tention in the professor's chair by the trustees, a 
breach of trust, which perils, if it does not for- 
feit, the funds of the institution. The language 
made use of by Dr. Woods is, or was, in 1820 

the strongest possible. He says, in his letter to 
Dr. Ware, “ As it is one object of these letters 
to make you acquainted with the rea] sentiments 
of the orthodox in New England, I would here 
say, with the utmost frankness, that we are not 
eutirely satisfied with the language used on this 
subject in the Assembly's Catechism, Though 
we hold that catechism, taken as a whole, in ee 
highest estimation, we could not with ‘ good 
conscience subscribe to every expression it con- 
tains in relation to the doctrine of original gin 

Hence itis common for us, when we declare our 
assent to the catechiem, to do it with an express 
or implied restristion. We receive the catechism 
generally, a3 containing a summary of the princi- 
ples of Christianity. But that the sinfulness of 
our natural fallen state consists, 
in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, is what we 
cannot admit.” This passage may be found 
on the forts-fourth page in the edition of 1820 
of Dr. Woods’ “ Letters to Unitarians,” but ia 
omitted in his “ Works” recently published. If, 
however, Dr. Woods has since changed his opin- 
ions, as he is understood to have done, it in no 
degree alters the case as between himself and 
Prof. Park. For if it be true that he subscribed 
the catechism while a professor with this restric. 
tion, and furthermore, if he could testify in 1820 
that the orthodox in New England commonly 
did the came, upon what ground can he charge 
a like subscription now as a perjury and a Sue. 
feiture? For the sake of our common Christian- 
ity, and the honor of our own communion in par- 
ticular, we trust that Dr. Woods and his friends 
will give to the churches and patrons of the 
seminary some explanation of their procedure 
in sending to ministers and deacons throughout 
New England, fearful charges of heresy against 
Prof. Park, for subscribing to the catechiem, as 
Dr. Woods himself did, and as he has testified 
the orthodox divines did who founded the semina- 





in any measure, 


ry. M. 8S. N. 
VUR HOME COLUMN 
HOT CORN 


The touching story lately published in the Tyi 
bune, with the above title, has been fruitful, not 
only in drawing tears from the eyes, but money 
from the pocket. Mr. Pease, of the Five Points 
House of Industry, acknowledges the rec ipt, up 
to Sept. 7, of ‘‘ Hot Corn” donations to the amount 
of one thonsand and eighty-nine dollars. This, he 
says, has enabled us to wipe out our load of debt, 
and to oxtend, since the coming in of some of these 
very acceptable, very thankfully received dona- 
tious, sid toa number of very destiiute children, 
some of them very beautiful and interesting, whose 
history would form a volume of heart-rending 
tales. ‘ 
Mr. Robinson, the reputed author of the Hot 
Corn story, has thus proved himself one of Mr 
Peaso’s most efluctive be! ers a3 well as a valuable 
member of the Tvibune cor 


WASTE OF ANIMAL LIFE 
The statistics of the meat markets are well 
worth occasional notice, as showing hoy much is 
needed to feed and keep alive the thousauds resi 
dent in this great city. But there is another side 
to be seen, which may be called the ‘ night side’ of 
the city. There is a functionary whose official 
business it is to carry away the animal offal which 
is constantly accamulating here, and which, if not 
removed, would speedily breed a plague worse 
thau that which bas been ravaging New Orleans, 
and which has rightfully excited our sympathies 
The work of this official is by no means as tho- 
roughly performed asit should be. The following, 
however, is his report of doings for the month of 
August: 
Dead Horses, - - . - 577 


Dead Cows, - . - - - oY 
Dead Dogs, - - . - - 883 
Dead Cats, - . « ‘ - WwW 
Dead Hogs, - - - . ~ a 


Dead Sheep, - - - ° »s € 


Butchers’ offal, tons, - - - - 1,808 
Ocher nuisance, tons, ° - - 277 
Refuse bones, &c., tons, - - - 62 
Diseased mutton, Ibs, - - - 4,400 


This, too, is but a part, and a small part, of the 
exhibition of the night side of New York, which 
would be made, did we think it proper to extend 
the statistics furnished to our hand, or make a 
guess at what is known but not officially reported. 


ACCIDENTS AT THE FERRIES. 

On Thursday last, as one of the Fulton ferry- 
boats was approaching the dock on the Brooklyn 
side, two boys, the one on the boat and the other 
on the bridge, in their eagerness to go in opposite 
directions, not willing to wait till the boat was 
made fast, attempted to leap the intervening 
chasm. Instead of leaping it, they met half-way, 
and, with the shock, both were carried down into 
the water, One of them was rescued. The other 
was drowned; and, so far as we know, his body 
has not yet been recovered. It was rumored that 
another death occurred at one of the Brooklyn fer- 
ries on the same day. Such events are of by no 
means unfrequent occurrence. So common are 
they that the announcement of one of them in the 
morning paper excites no remark, except on 
the part of those immediately afflicted by the 
loss of life. We will not undertake to say how 
many lives are annually lost on these floating 
bridges, which convey half our city’s busy throng, 
every morning and night, across the adjaceut riv- 
ers. The number must be very large. Our ferry- 
boats themselves are admirable ; strong, clean aud 
commodious, for ail except colored people, They 
have good pilots and engincers, Considering the 
number of the boats, and the number of vessels 
of other kinds, which they are obliged to meet 
and look out for, in our crowded rivers, collisions 
and disasters, from this cause, are as few as could 
be expected. 

There is no such freight transported anywhere 
else in our country as on those boats which fly like 
shuttles, day and night, betwocn our city and the 
neighboring shores. Let one of these boats go 
down with its morning or evening crowd, and the 
loss would not be paralleled by that of the Henry 
Clay, nor the disaster by that at Norwalk. And 
yet, all the provision that we have seen on any of 
these boats for the rescue of those in danger of 
drowning, consists of one life-boat and one piece of 
cork with a rope attached to it. 


CRYSTAL PALACE 
This structure may now be considered as ina 
proper state to repay the visitor. At its inaugu- 
guration, some months ago, thie was compara- 
tively little to be scen but the building tteelf, A 
beggarly account of empty tables and alcoves met 
the eye wherever it turned, save as it was directed 
to the containing edifice with its airy grace and its 
various features of architectural interest. Ever 
since then, day by day the work of opening boxes 
and arranging goods has gone on until now at length 
the most skeptical and hesitating need wait no lon- 
ger for fear that the exhibition at Reservoir Square 
will not satisfy their expectations. Enough is ga- 
thered there to busy for hours if not days the eye 
that is already most satisfied with seeing and has 
been permitted to gaze upon the choicest collec- 
tions of art and curiosity whether in our own coun- 
try orin Europe. It is not for us to specify pat- 
ticular objects of interest in a museum the pub- 
lished catalogue of which makes a respectable 
volume of itself. If we might make apy such 
attempt, it would be in directing the attention of 
visitors to the works of sculpture, particularly 
Thorwaldsen’s Christ and the Apostles, and the 


collected group by Powers, and to the pumerous 
specimens of machinery which may be found, and 
toa very commendable extent, in the department 








assigned to contributors from our own country. 


1853. 








We are happy to learn that the 1 
made arrangements by which the ari 
in the Public Schools will be admit 
sion to the Palace. Five thousand | 
ted each day, commencing on Mon 
continuing at the same rate for abou 
until the fifty thousand in our sch 
have had the privilege of looking t 
exhibition of the World’s Industry. 
mendable, and, we doubt not most 
tion for the children. A holiday of 


IMMIGRATION. 
Biuce Saturday last, a large nun 
with emigrants from the old countr 
at this port. The number of perso 
to our population is not fewer than 
one hundred and sixty-nine. 


—_—e 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIG 


Receipts or THe Am. Boarp.—In 
Missions for September is a staten 
signature of Dr. Pomroy, which em 
receipts not mentioned in the Heral 
lows : 

“The receipts of the Board, fro 
for the year ending July 31st, do | 
from $316,000. This resulc has 
without any extra effort or special a 
indeed stated that the expenditur 
would be at least $300,000. Asa 
they have been $310,000; so that 
surplus remains in the Treasurer's h 
cause for devout thanksgiving on t 
friends of the Board. Bat what she 
to be aimed at during the financial 
we bave just entered? Shall it b 
360,000? We cannot speak positiv 
meut, but we incline to the opinior 
required for a vigorous prose cutio 
prise, cannot bs less than g325,006 
as high as $350,000, and even higt 
doctrine on the subject is, Adve 
God's hand is moving wonderfully.” 

New Hampesnine.—The Congrege 
publishes a letter from Rev. Mr. Ls 
in Claremovt, who writes that a ple 
being enjoyed in his church and con 
the re-organization of the Sabbath- 
last, the Superintendent reported 
hopeful conversions during the ye 
paper has information of a late reviv 
resulting in fifty or sixty cases of ¢ 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
sions have occurred. The Puritan 
formed that an interesting revival of 
in progress in Rev. Mr. Norton's 
ety in Sullivan, N. H. Twenty-five 
united with the church, and it is 
several others will do so at the ne 
The work has also extended to tl 
towns. 





Overseers —A correspondent o' 
leans Christian Advocate says: 


“Tam glad that most of the o 
favor of the missionary operatio 
blacks, and some are so much sot 
have no preaching where they are, 
the expense themselves. Often t 
hundreds of miles from the plantat 
the entire management of his peo; 
seer’s hands, and thus a large meas 
bility; and were it his desire or 
the missionary be invited to come 
would not be denied.” 


Portuavese Rerucers.—On tho | 
the Free Presbytery of Glasgow he 
esting meeting in the Presbytery 
ordination of M H. Vierra as paste 
tuguese refagees in Trinidad. Mr. 
ucated in this couutry, and chiefly 
has served that congregation for a | 
missionary laborer. He returoed 
some time since, bringing with b 
signed by ninety-seven members © 
tion, that he should be ordained 
A small congregation of the friend: 
Trinidad, and others, assembled, 
Renfield-street church, Convener 
Committee, preached and presided 
services being ended, the ordinatior 
and Mr, Vierra received the right 
ship as minister of the Portagn: 
Trinidad, We understand that bh 
ately. The Portuguese, in the mi 
secutions, strugeles and poverty 
money to build a church.—Hdin. | 


Hiou-Cuvuneu Untucny.—The 
the Province of Canterbury bas re 
hour or two—or rather, has attemp 
and suffered extinction in the atten 


till the )8th of Augast, in the exp 
that day Parliament would have b 


suspended animation, Convocati 
with a three days’ lease of life in v 
dent. Some of the High Chureh x 


body seized with undignitied fana 
chance of demonstrating the laten 
ecclesiastical Commons. The Ar 
ficed his habitual courtesy to his 
lemma—kept his reverend breth 
fuming io the Jerusalem Chamber 
mer’s day—and then adjourned tl 
tain hour on the 10th of Novemb 
cation revivalists would consult t 
of their objvct by abstaining from 
displays. ‘he world cannot eve 
earnestness, if they compel laug) 
self-respect.— Noncon. 

A Case.—We were lately infor 
thy bat poor minister, who was u 
horse, found it desirable to excha 
Sabbath with another minister, t 
distant. He solicited of his chur 
use of a horse, but being uniform 
off and traveled the distance on | 
miles over hills and valleys, and 1 
sun. And yetthe exchange was 
church-members with the servic 
minister in administering the comm 

Let Mrs. Hubbell add this fact 
tion of “ Shady Side.”—Cung. Jou 

Two Inpepenpent Ministers 0 
oines.—It will be learned with 801 
two of the leading ministers of | 
body in Manchester, the Rev. R 
who bas held his charge about 2 
Rev. J. L. Poore, who has been « 
years, are about te take their pas 
lia. These gentlemen have been 
Colonial Missionary Socicty to go 
and superintend their missions ia t 
ony, and have accepted the res 
leaving large and attached cong! 
them. Meetings were held of the 
the past week to take leave of 
Patriot. 


ConoreGationaLism.—Our bret 
gregational order, especially in 
rather anxious to prove to the 
mode of Church government is ce 
to the New Testament. Why r 
controversy just now 7—Presbyter 
gationalists have lived together | 
why should we not continue to 
Congregationalists have conclude¢ 
New School Presbyterians, why 
work of building up churches in t 
attempting to proselyte? At th 
when the enemy comes in like a f 
nor their Presbyterian brethren cs 
time and energies on the “ Elder 
any other which relates to the m 
of church organization — Presb. o/ 

We bave heard that this strong 
proselyting appeared less firm 
School brethren at Cincinnati, dw 
one of them was pastor of a Cong 
there. 


Lovistana.—The Bishop of Lo 

“ The second week in June I s; 
of Rapides, at Alexandria, confir 
and thirty-three colored peopl 
several times. I then went to ! 
oe a week there, accompani 

cCoy. We preached twico a da 
to Sunday, and on Sunday thre 
tized a number of children, confir 
and raised $1000 salary for the | 
coming to the parish, to be paid 
vance,” 


InsTa..ep over the Pearl-street 
ua, N. H.,on Wednesday, Augus 
Adams, late Seamen's chaplain + 
Bermon by Dr. Bouton of Conc 
occupied during the last ten ye 
portant station connected with th 
American Seamen’s Friend Soc 
has faithfally and ably discharg 
are happy to know that his call ; 
of his present charge was una! 
have given him the best assuranc 
ciation of his worth in a salary « 
gest clerical salary in N. H. 

Mr. A. has left his former fiel 
sense of duty to his children; | 
desire he has “ to breathe the Pu 
England,” after an expatriati 
strengthened by the conviction tl 
would promise as much or wo! 
than in France. In this impress 
by the unanimous opinion of bis 

Rocuester.—The corner-stont 
the new Congregational churct 
8th. Address by Rev. O E, Daj 
exercises by Rev. W. C. Howard, 
and J. H. M’livaine. 

A Poor Barrist.—We see a s 

our exchanges that a mem! 
New York Baptist churches is { 
the Third Avenue city railroad, 


